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Belqis, left, and Emam Qul in Ghor Province. Their daughter, Aziz Gul, was killed by villagers who accused her of adultery. She was buried before her parents could see her body. 

There is no value for women 



VIA RADIO FREE EUROPE/RADIO LIBERTY 

An image from a video of the stoning of an Afghan teenager in Ghor Province in 2015. 
The girl, Rukhshana, was buried to the waist and stoned to death. 


Smart, yes, 
but where’s 
the big idea? 

Timothy Egan 

Contributing Writer 


OPINION 


I used a smartphone GPS to find my 
way through the cobblestoned maze of 
Geneva’s Old Town, in search of a 
handmade machine that changed the 
world more than any other invention. 
Near a 13th-century cathedral in this 
Swiss city on the shores of a lovely 
lake, I found what I was looking for: a 
Gutenberg printing press. 

“This was the Internet of its day — 
at least as influential as the iPhone,” 
said Gabriel de Montmollin, the direc- 
tor of the Museum of the Reformation, 
toying with the replica of Johann Gu- 
tenberg’s great invention. It used to 
take four monks, laboring in a scripto- 
rium with quills over calfskin, up to a 
year to produce a 
single book. 

With the ad- 
vance in movable 
type in 15th- 
century Europe, 
one press could 
crank out 3,000 
pages a day. 
Before long, 
average people 
could travel to 
places that used 
to be unknown to 
them — with 
maps! Medical 
information passed more freely and 
quickly, diminishing the sway of 
quacks. And you could find your own 
way to God, or a way out of believing 
in God, with access to formerly forbid- 
den thoughts. 

The printing press offered the 
prospect that tyrants would never be 
able to kill a book or suppress an idea. 
Gutenberg’s brainchild broke the mo- 
nopoly that clerics had on scripture. 
And later, stirred by pamphlets from a 
version of that same press, the Ameri- 
can colonies rose up against a king and 
gave birth to a nation. 

So, a question in the summer of this 
10th anniversary of the iPhone: has the 
device that is perhaps the most revolu- 
tionary of all time given us a single 
magnificent idea? Nearly every ad- 
vancement of the written word through 
new technology has also advanced 
humankind. 

Sure, you can say the iPhone 
changed everything. By putting the 
world’s recorded knowledge in the 
palm of a hand, it revolutionized work, 
dining, travel and socializing. It made 
us more narcissistic — here’s more of 
me doing cool stuff! — and it un- 
leashed an army of awful trolls. 

We no longer have the patience to sit 
through a baseball game without that 
reach to the pocket. And one more 
casualty of Apple selling more than a 
EGAN, PAGE 17 


Lawless Afghan province 
has long history of abuse 
by men who escape justice 

BY MUJIB MASHAL 
AND ZAHRA NADER 

There are three versions of how 
Tabaruk, a mother of six, died this 
spring during a journey through treach- 
erous snow-covered mountains in Af- 
ghanistan. 

She and her family had been expelled 
from their village in Ghor Province be- 
cause her teenage daughter, Mah Yam- 
sar, was said to have brought dishonor 
by becoming pregnant out of wedlock. 

The police in Ghor say Tabaruk fell off 
her horse and died. 

Members of the provincial council 
and human rights activists say she was 
pushed off a cliff and then tied to a horse 
and dragged around until dead. 

A third version of the story was told to 
Mah Yamsar by her 8-year-old brother, 
who was traveling with Tabaruk at the 
time. “They killed my mother with the 
bullets of a gun,” the brother recounted. 

If Afghanistan is one of the worst 
places to be a woman, then Ghor, a prov- 
ince so lawless that people often wonder 


if there is a government there at all, may 
be the country’s capital of gender-based 
violence and abuse. Week after week 
there are reports of women abused or 
killed in Ghor by men who never face 
justice. 


“There have been 118 registered cases 
of violence against women in Ghor in the 
past year, and those are only cases that 
have been reported,” said Fawzia Koofi, 
head of the women’s rights commission 
in the Afghan Parliament, who recently 


visited Ghor to raise awareness about 
the lack of justice. “And not a single sus- 
pect in these 118 cases has been ar- 
rested.” 

“There is no value for women there,” 
Ms. Koofi added. “It is as if she deserves 
to die.” 

With a population of over 700,000 and 
located in west-central Afghanistan, 
Ghor is considered one of the most de- 
prived provinces of the country. It has 
received little government attention 
over the years, and the rule of law is al- 
most nonexistent in certain parts of the 
territory. Ghor also shares borders with 
some of the most violent provinces with 
strong Taliban presence, making it vul- 
nerable to the insurgency. 

Some of the cases in Ghor briefly 
shock the nation before fading into its 
long history of abuse. 

A teenage girl, Rukhshana, who was 
forced into an arranged marriage, was 
later caught fleeing with a lover. She was 
buried waist deep in dirt and stoned to 
death in October 2015 by a gang of men 
the government said were Taliban. The 
male lover was flogged and set free. 

“From her waist up, the rocks had 
ripped her body and some piece of 
stones had made it inside her ribs,” said 
Hanifa, Rukhshana’s mother. “The 
AFGHANISTAN, PAGE 3 


Trump views 
Europe trip 
as welcome 
high point 

NEWS ANALYSIS 

HAMBURG, GERMANY 

Despite deep policy splits, 
president sees market for 
his brand of conservatism 

BY GLENN THRUSH 

The rumble of police helicopters and ar- 
mored riot trucks shook President 
Trump’s suite deep inside the conven- 
tion center, but his staff found unexpect- 
ed comfort as they watched on TV as 
protesters rampaged through the 
streets of Hamburg. 

The anger outside, they noted with re- 
lief, was mostly directed at globalism, 
the Group of 20 and European leaders, 
not at Mr. Trump. 

The president’s second trip to Europe 
since taking office was, on its surface, a 
turbulent and disquieting couple days. 
He visited a continent scrambling to 
cope with a profoundly altered power 
dynamic under his disruptive leader- 
ship, as the United States challenges the 
region’s liberal governments on climate 
change, defense, trade and immigration. 
Cars burned, diplomats fumed. 

Yet to Mr. Trump and his battered 
band of advisers, the discord inside and 
around the complex housing the summit 
meeting was someone else’s problem. 

It was by no means an unqualified 
success. 

Mr. Trump’s hard-line policy against 
abiding by international limits on green- 
house gas emissions made him an outli- 
er among many of the other G-20 lead- 
ers here. His pressure on Germany over 
its contributions to NATO and his 
positions on immigration and trade 
have made him unpopular here. His 
threat to impose tariffs on foreign steel 
prompted European officials to float the 
idea of taxing American bourbon im- 
ports. And he continued to flout tradi- 
tion by trashing American institutions, 
criticizing the press in the presence of 
leaders who have cracked down on the 
media in their own countries. 

“This trip puts into stark relief how 
the U.S. has relinquished its role as the 
indispensable nation,” said Brian Fal- 
lon, the press secretary for Hillary Clin- 
ton’s 2016 presidential campaign. 

To much of the rest of the world, the 
gathering underscored the administra- 
tion’s growing distance with, and isola- 
tion from, the other G-20 members. On 
Saturday, the other 19 members of the 
G-20 struck a compromise to move for- 
ward collectively on climate change 
without the United States, declaring the 
Paris accord “irreversible” while ac- 
knowledging Mr. Trump’s decision to 
withdraw from the agreement. 

TRUMP, PAGE 4 


U.S. ISOLATED AT GROUP OF 20 MEETING 

The Trump administration stood alone 
in Hamburg, Germany, on issues like 
trade and climate change, page 4 


Not long after 
Steve Jobs 
introduced 
his iPhone, 
he said the 
bound book 
was probably 
headed for 
history’s attic. 
Not so fast. 


A Hollywood ending, with a comeback twist 


LOS ANGELES 


Ousted Sony studio boss, 
humiliated in cyberattack, 
re-emerges as a producer 

BY BROOKS BARNES 

After 18 years at Sony Pictures, the last 11 
as studio boss, a position that made her 
one of the most powerful people in Hol- 
lywood, Amy Pascal had her life blown 
apart. 

First came the 2014 cyberattack that 
ravaged Sony. Her private emails were 
stolen, published online and picked 
apart by the news media. Aired were her 
candid assessments of star behavior 
(Leonardo DiCaprio, “despicable”), her 
racially insensitive jokes about Presi- 
dent Barack Obama’s imagined prefer- 
ence for black-themed movies (the slave 
drama “Django Unchained”), her 
painfully personal shopping list (Mr. 
Bubble bath-bomb tray, $18). 



Then, in February 2015, Sony ousted 
her — not over the embarrassing 
emails, although those didn’t help, but 
because her movie operation had failed 
to keep pace with an entertainment in- 
dustry shift toward franchise films. For 
Ms. Pascal, this was true devastation: 
She had been publicly classified as out- 
dated, an executive from another era, 
when stars and stories mattered more 
than computer-generated visual effects. 

What, she thought with not a small bit 
of fear, do I do now? 

“When you are the head of a studio, 
you are smart and fabulous and funny 
and good-looking,” Ms. Pascal said last 
month from the sofa in her Brentwood 
living room. “I didn’t want to just be me 
again. The idea of that was kind of terri- 
fying.” 

She added, “That job was my iden- 
tity.” 

Getting fired is bruising no matter 
how big the gig, but it packs an extra 
punch in Hollywood, a realm where 
power is assessed second by second. To 
make Ms. Pascal’s situation worse, her 
HOLLYWOOD, PAGE 2 
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Floating ‘food forest’ in the city 


NEW YORK CITY JOURNAL 


Artist turns empty barge 
into space where visitors 
can pluck what they want 

BY ALEXANDRA S. LEVINE 

In a New York City forest, the ground 
sways as visitors collect blueberries, 
onions and wild carrots. The plants bob 
up and down as guests gather oregano 
or basil to add to their next meal. The 
green space on the Bronx River has one 
main purpose: to engage New Yorkers 
in a conversation about the benefits of 
shared, public food by offering crops to 
pick and eat. 

“Not everyone has a garden, or access 
to earth, and it’s expensive. So how do 
we work together to get around that?” 
said Marisa Prefer, who manages the 
public programs for Swale, the “floating 
forest” project by the artist Mary Mat- 
tingly that started a year ago. 

The artist transformed a 130-foot 
barge, once used for hauling sand to 
construction sites, into a public food for- 
est with free edible and medicinal 
treasures. The barge moved at the end 
of June from the Brooklyn borough to 
the southern part of the Bronx borough, 
a so-called food desert, where healthy, 
fresh options are hard to come by. On 
Friday afternoon, it opened to the pub- 
lic. 

“We’re trying to talk about food ac- 
cess, food security and food justice, and 
what those three things mean,” Ms. Pre- 
fer said. “What do they mean in New 
York City? What do they mean in the 
South Bronx? What do they mean in 
Brooklyn?” 

One way to start that dialogue: Rent 
an empty barge from a marina in Ver- 
planck, N.Y. ; load it with soil, gravel and 
plants ; anchor it at locations around the 
five boroughs; and invite people to har- 
vest unlimited fruit, vegetables and 
perennials — free. 

In city parks, plucking plants and for- 


aging for food is illegal. An ordinance 
from the New York City public park sys- 
tem, which includes 30,000 acres in 
nearly 2,000 parks, equates the cutting, 
removing or defacing of trees, plants 
and flowers with destruction of prop- 
erty. 

Scavenging city greenery for snacks 
not only threatens vegetation, but it can 
also create health issues for people eat- 
ing plants from contaminated soil, said 
Bram Gunther, who oversees part of the 
Parks and Recreation Department’s di- 
vision of forestry, horticulture and 
natural resources. 

The Swale project found a loophole. 
Backed by the parks department, the 
floating forest circumvents rules about 
foraging on public land because, techni- 
cally, it is on the water. 

“Swale does not fall under that rubric, 
so it would be the only place that you 
can, within a New York City public 
space, do this activity,” said Mr. Gunther, 
adding that although community gar- 
dens may permit growing and harvest- 
ing food, they are run by neighborhood 
groups and local residents, and are not 
always open to the public. 

Ms. Prefer said she’s often asked if the 
crops on the floating forest would disap- 
pear if everyone came and picked them 
all. But Swale has experienced the oppo- 
site. 

Visitors are often hesitant to take 
more than they need, according to Ms. 
Prefer. And passers-by are sometimes 
surprised to learn that they may eat the 
day lilies, taste-test the thyme, cilantro 
and grapes, or take them home for that 
night’s salad or stew. 

“I was just captivated by the whole 
idea of it,” said Amy Losak, a New Jer- 
sey resident who has visited Swale three 
times. “I’m not a botanist, I’m not a hor- 
ticulturist, I’m not a gardener, but I 
found it a little bit of an escape being in 
that space. A nice respite.” 

“It’s uniquely New York,” Ms. Losak 
added, “and yet it ripples beyond New 
York.” 

A lush forest floating among ferries is, 
indeed, an unusual sight in New York 
City. But public food forests, and initia- 
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Weeding at the project called Swale, when the barge was docked in Brooklyn last month. 


Swale is intended to create a dialogue about access to food. 


tives to harvest food in public spaces, 
have gained traction elsewhere in the 
country. The Beacon Food Forest, which 
started in 2009, offers an edible land- 
scape in Seattle, and a “guerrilla garden- 
ing” movement has taken shape in parts 


of California, as horticulture activists 
and enthusiasts like Ron Finley began 
planting gardens in food deserts and un- 
used public spaces — traffic medians 
and parking lots — to grow food for all to 
share. 


Swale will remain anchored in the 
Bronx through Sept. 3. By then, the trees 
on board will be decorated with apples, 
peaches and pears. Having this free, ed- 
ible forest in a place like the South Bronx 
may inspire alternative thinking. 


“It is art, and art is a way to jump-start 
the imagination,” Mr. Gunther said of 
the project. “Imagination leads to poten- 
tially new ways of practice or policy. It’s 
a way to think about other possibilities 
for food within the city.” 


A Hollywood ending, complete with a comeback twist 



VINCE BUCCI/GETTY IMAGES 

From left, Michelle Yeoh, Amy Pascal and Steven Spielberg at the 2005 Hollywood 
premiere of “Memoirs of a Geisha.” Ms. Pascal is producing Mr. Spielberg’s next film. 
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A still from “Spider-Man: Homecoming.” Ms. Pascal was a producer of the film, which 
analysts say could take in $700 million worldwide, and a sequel is already planned. 


HOLLYWOOD, FROM PAGE 1 
mother and father, with whom she was 
quite close, died in quick succession not 
long afterward. 

Now comes the plot twist. 

Ms. Pascal, a 59-year-old woman in an 
industry rife with sexism and ageism, 
seems to have emerged stronger and 
happier, having reinvented herself as a 
producer through her company, Pascal 
Pictures. She will deliver three films to 
three different studios this year, with 
more than a dozen more movies on the 
assembly line. On a personal level, after 
a lot of soul-searching, some in a thera- 
pist’s office, she has tried to see the 
cyberattack as freeing. After all, she has 
no more secrets. 

“My life is better now,” she said, paus- 
ing to pat her labradoodle, Sky, as 
scented candles burned nearby. “I 
would have never imagined I’d say that. 
But it’s the truth.” 

Only Ms. Pascal knows how she is do- 
ing on the inside. But there is no doubt 
that she has regained her professional 
footing after her final years at Sony, 
when she found hits like “22 Jump 
Street” and “American Hustle” but also 
backed bombs like “After Earth,” “White 
House Down” and “How Do You Know.” 

Ms. Pascal was a force behind “Spi- 
der-Man: Homecoming,” which arrived 
in blockbuster fashion last week from 
Sony. She and Mark Gordon produced 
“Molly’s Game,” a movie set in the world 
of underground poker that is Aaron 
Sorkin’s directing debut and will roll out 
through STX Films on Nov. 22, the heart 
of Oscar season. Ms. Pascal is also pro- 
ducing Steven Spielberg’s next film, a 
Nixon-era newspaper drama called 
“The Papers,” which is already white- 
hot as an Oscar contender, in part be- 
cause of President Trump’s war with the 
news media. Starring Meryl Streep and 
Tom Hanks, it will be released by 20th 
Century Fox on Dec. 22. 

Ms. Pascal thinks she has finally 
cracked “Barbie” as a live-action com- 
edy; negotiations are underway with an 
Oscar-winning actress for the tonally 
tricky title role. Pascal Pictures is also 
working on a “Spider-Man” spinoff 
called “Silver & Black,” about two fe- 
male characters, Silver Sable and Black 
Cat; an adaptation of the hacker novel 
“The Girl in the Spider’s Web,” with 
Claire Foy (“The Crown”) playing the 
lead; and a drama directed by Christo- 
pher McQuarrie and based on “Blood in 
the Water,” a Pulitzer Prize-winning ac- 
count of the 1971 Attica prison uprising. 

“Amy has an extremely sharp film 
mind, but it’s really her passionate advo- 
cacy for scripts and for talent that will 
make her, I believe, one of the best 
producers this business has ever seen,” 
said Thomas E. Rothman, who suc- 
ceeded Ms. Pascal as Sony’s movie 
chairman. Mr. Rothman, who has known 
Ms. Pascal for roughly 30 years, since 
they had adjoining offices at Columbia 
Pictures as junior executives, added, 
“Not only is she a survivor, she’s strong- 
er than ever.” 


Really? Or was he just being nice? 

“I’m not that nice!” Mr. Rothman said 
with a laugh. “In all seriousness, she has 
moved on.” 

Without question, Ms. Pascal got a 
running start as a producer. Her Sony 
exit package, worth as much as $40 mil- 
lion over four years, gave her dibs on 
some of the studio’s biggest projects, in- 
cluding “Spider-Man: Homecoming.” 
Sony also pays Pascal Pictures an addi- 
tional $9 million annually for overhead 
costs and discretionary script acquisi- 
tion — the kind of rich deal that has 
largely vanished in a cost-conscious 
Hollywood. 

Even so, the transition from studio 
mogul to producer is one of the most dif- 
ficult pivots in show business. Pro- 
ducing requires hustle in a way that run- 
ning a studio does not. Mustering the 
necessary self-motivation often proves 
impossible for older studio royals used 
to waving a scepter. The best producers 


put their own egos aside and let others 
shine. Climbing corporate rungs usually 
requires the opposite tactic. 

Consider Sidney J. Sheinberg. After 
decades atop Universal Pictures, where 
he found megahits like “Jurassic Park” 
and “Back to the Future,” Mr. Sheinberg 
stepped aside in 1995 and was given a 
lavish producing deal. But the skills that 
made him a successful studio boss did 
not translate to producing. He floun- 
dered, delivering one bomb after an- 
other, including “McHale’s Navy” and 
“Slappy and the Stinkers.” 

At least so far, Ms. Pascal has not fall- 
en into a similar trap. 

“It has been a challenge to be patient 
and allow myself to learn, especially at 
this ripe age,” she said. “There’s some 
discomfort in that. Starting over again 
means you have to shut up and listen. 
But you don’t want to because you want 
to show everybody that you know some- 
thing even when you don’t.” 


She continued: “You think you’re 
making a movie when you’re a studio ex- 
ecutive, but you’re not. The bigger the 
job you have in Hollywood, the less you 
are actually connected to the creative 
process. You’re in budget meetings and 
talking about head count all day. Your 
life is reactive.” 

In multiple interviews, Ms. Pascal 
came across as excited and engaged. 
She was not especially interested in re- 
hashing the cyberattack, but she did not 
shy away from it, either. 

Even with almost three years to make 
sense of the cyberattack, which 
foreshadowed corporate and govern- 
mental hacking that has now become 
much more commonplace, Ms. Pascal 
said the events of late 2014 still seem too 
absurd to be true. The stealing and dis- 
semination of some 38 million Sony files 
— medical records, salary lists, five en- 
tire movies — was described by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation as likely re- 
taliation by North Korea over a Sony 
comedy, “The Interview,” about the fic- 
tional assassination of the dictator Kim 
Jong-un. 

Before the episode was over, Sony be- 
came entangled in a censorship fracas, 
with free-speech advocates and even 
Mr. Obama criticizing the studio for tem- 
porarily shelving “The Interview” as 
theater chains balked at showing it. Hol- 
lywood stood largely silent, allowing 
Sony and Ms. Pascal to twist in the wind. 

Was she upset that more people did 
not publicly support her at the time? 

“People were scared, and I under- 
stood that — I understand fear,” she 
said. “I forgave people, as I hope people 
forgave me.” She added, “A lot of people 
did stand by me, including people who 
didn’t have to.” Oprah Winfrey was one, 
despite Ms. Pascal’s distasteful jokes 
about Mr. Obama, which contradicted 
her long track record in backing black 
stars and filmmakers. Another was 
Adam Sandler, whom Ms. Pascal bashed 
in one hacked email. 

Has she sifted through the stolen 
Sony emails posted online? 

“I have never gone through it,” Ms. 
Pascal said. “But I assume that I’m the 
only one who hasn’t.” 

Ms. Pascal, who is married to Bernard 
Weinraub, a former New York Times re- 
porter, and has a 17-year-old son, Antho- 
ny, said she was thrilled to have more 
time to spend with her family. She even 
has a fun new wardrobe. The conserva- 
tive corporate ensembles and pearls she 
wore as a studio chief have given way to 
bohemian outfits like a crushed-velvet 
wide-legged jumpsuit (worn to the “Spi- 
der-Man: Homecoming” premiere) and 
platform sneakers with pink laces. 

“I’m at peace,” she said. 

I noted that some of her producing 
projects seemed to suggest otherwise, 
including an adaptation of “Crash Over- 
ride,” Zoe Quinn’s account of being tar- 
geted by the #GamerGate online mob. 
Ms. Pascal also has the film rights to 
Noah Hawley’s novel “Before the Fall,” 
which she described as being about “the 


media building you up and then destroy- 
ing you.” 

Maybe she was still working through 
some issues? 

“I will always carry what happened 
with me,” she said. “There’s no other 
way. But you scrape as much grace as 
you possibly can off the ground and you 
move forward.” 

ms. pascal climbed from a small produc- 
tion company, where she started as a 
secretary, to a palatial Sony office that 
once belonged to Louis B. Mayer. Unlike 
many of her male counterparts in Holly- 
wood, she did not benefit from family 
connections. The daughter of a book- 
store-running mother and an economist 
father, Ms. Pascal got her first job by an- 
swering a classified ad after attending 
the University of California, Los Ange- 
les, where she majored in international 
relations, with a specialty in Chinese for- 
eign policy. 

As she rose in Hollywood, gaining at- 
tention in the late 1980s for spotting the 
script that became “Earth Girls Are 
Easy,” with Geena Davis, and working 
on the drama “Less Than Zero,” Ms. 
Pascal logged time for a series of relent- 
less bosses. Scott Rudin, the producer, 
was one, back when he ran production at 
Fox. (The Sony cyberattack also ex- 
posed him as making racial jokes about 
Mr. Obama’s movie preferences; he and 
Ms. Pascal traded emails on the subject. 
Like Ms. Pascal, he apologized.) 

“I never forgot that early training,” 
Ms. Pascal said. “When in doubt, work.” 

So, when she lost the Sony throne, Ms. 
Pascal dove into producing as a remedy. 
Yes, she spent some time licking her 
wounds and leaning on family for sup- 
port, including her younger sister, 
Jenny Pascal, a Los Angeles psycho- 
therapist. But she set up a new office 
within days of her Sony departure and 
joined Ivan Reitman to remake 
“Ghostbusters.” It steered her mind 
away from self-pity, kept her focused on 
the future and soothed her bruised ego. 

“Ghostbusters” did so-so at the box 
office, collecting $229 million world- 
wide, in part because online trolls at- 
tacked the film for casting women in the 
lead roles. But Ms. Pascal already had 
her next project, joining the Marvel 
wunderkind Kevin Feige to restart the 
“Spider-Man” series. 

Viewed as a risk — Spidey has been 
an overworked superhero — “Spider- 
Man: Homecoming” has the makings of 
a hit. Analysts say the film could take in 
$700 million worldwide, and a sequel is 
already planned with Ms. Pascal return- 
ing as a producer. 

Mr. Feige, who runs Marvel Studios, 
said Hollywood now sees Ms. Pascal as 
a role model for dealing with adversity. 
“There were times when someone 
would email us about something, and 
she would respond with detailed notes 
at 2 a.m. before I even had a chance to 
look,” he said. “She’s Amy Pascal. She 
has nothing to prove. But she believes 
she does.” 


ms. pascals producing projects are var- 
ied: superhero movies (“Silver & 
Black”), prestige-minded dramas (“The 
Papers”), bouncy comedies (“Barbie”). 
But almost every film on her docket in- 
volves female empowerment. 

Embarrassed by media attention on 
its stark gender imbalance and encour- 
aged by blockbuster results for movies 
like “Wonder Woman,” Hollywood is 
racing to champion female directors and 
characters. Ms. Pascal was often at her 
best as a studio executive when she was 
pushing ahead films dismissed by male 
counterparts as “chick flicks”: “A 
League of Their Own” (1992, a home 
run) ; “Little Women” (1994, Winona Ry- 
der at her peak); “Charlie’s Angels” 
(2000, a sequel-spawning hit); “Julie & 
Julia” (2009, Ms. Streep’s 16th Oscar 
nomination). 

“I’m not trying to correct or counter- 
balance,” Ms. Pascal said, referring to 
male-dominated Hollywood. “I’m inter- 
ested in women because I am a woman, 
and that’s what I understand.” 

To illustrate her point, she turned to 
“The Papers,” which stars Ms. Streep as 
Katharine Graham, who hesitantly took 
over The Washington Post after her hus- 
band’s suicide in 1963. The screenplay 
finds Ms. Graham trying to catch up to 
The New York Times, which published 
the Pentagon Papers in 1971, enraging 
President Richard M. Nixon and leading 
to a landmark First Amendment court 
case, which prohibited the government 
from ordering that leaked information 
not be published. 

“It’s first and foremost a movie about 
Katharine Graham, a woman who went 
from being a little bit of a mouse to a 
lion,” Ms. Pascal said. “And that, to me, 
was obviously really interesting. She 
had to struggle to decide to speak up.” 

She added: “I know that woman. I’ve 
been that woman.” 

I asked her to elaborate. 

“You’re sitting in a business meeting, 
and you censor yourself because you 
don’t want the men sitting all around 
you to think that you are upstaging 
them,” she said. “You talk around your 
point. You find ways to make the men 
feel good even when they’re wrong.” 

She laughed when I asked (knowing 
the answer) if she had experienced sex- 
ism in her career. “Yes, yes, yes,” she 
said. “You can’t be a woman in Holly- 
wood and not experience sexism.” Dis- 
crimination? “It’s never overt,” she said. 

Ms. Pascal began reminiscing about 
her career. Her love of movies may have 
come from her father, who took her to 
matinees growing up in Los Angeles. 
But Ms. Pascal said it was women like 
Nora Ephron and the studio executive 
Dawn Steel who inspired her to slug it 
out in the heavily male studio ranks. 

“I loved that job,” Ms. Pascal said of 
running Sony. “I never wanted to let it 
go. I loved it so much, to be honest, that I 
didn’t allow myself to believe that the 
movie business had moved on. But it 
had moved.” 

She smiled. “And, now, so have I.” 
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‘No value for women in lawless Afghan area 



HEDAYATULLAH AMID/EUROPEAN PRESSPHOTO AGENCY 

Women in Kabul in 2015 protested the stoning of Rukhshana, a teenager from Ghor 
Province who had been caught fleeing an arranged marriage with her lover. 


AFGHANISTAN, FROM PAGE 1 
blood would not stop. There were 12 
other women in the room helping me 
wash her” in preparation for burial, she 
said. 

Aziz Gul, 19, was shot at night and bur- 
ied before her parents could even see 
her body. 

Police records said she was also flee- 
ing with a man, reportedly a lover, to 
avoid a forced marriage, when she was 
caught by a mob and killed on the spot in 
June of last year. But her parents said 
she was abducted from her uncle’s 
house, and after she was recovered vil- 
lagers accused her of adultery and then 
shot her. 

“They killed her around night prayer, 
and I heard the news at dawn prayer,” 
her mother, Belqis, said. “By that time 
they had buried the body already.” 

In the most recent case, a woman 
named Suraya was trying to flee what 
she said was an abusive forced mar- 
riage of four years. 

She left in March with her lover and 
an elderly aunt, who accompanied them 
to help them avoid suspicion. All three 
were chased by heavily armed villagers 
and killed. Their charred bodies re- 
mained in the open for days; villagers 
threatened anyone who would come to 
pick them up. 


Ms. Koofi, the lawmaker, said the vio- 
lence had its roots in tribal feuds and the 
pervasive practice of marrying off girls 
at a very young age for large dowries. 
By the time the husband-to-be comes up 
with the money, often after years of la- 


bor in Iran, the girl has grown up and de- 
veloped feelings for someone else. 

Also playing a crucial role in the vio- 
lence, Ms. Koofi said, is the absence of 
the rule of law and a complete sense of 
impunity. 


When security officials are pressed on 
the situation in Ghor, Ms. Koofi said, 
they say they have to balance justice 
with security — and that if they go after 
the perpetrators, they will side with the 
Taliban, who are already gaining ground 
in the province. 

This sense that the province’s mi- 
sogyny and injustice would be tolerated 
as a compromise for stability was under- 
scored when President Ashraf Ghani 
decided not to support a female gover- 
nor he sent to the province after she 
faced resistance. The governor, Seema 
Joyenda, was ousted at the end of 2015, 
within six months of her arrival, and 
that move may have further cemented a 
feeling of impunity among fundamental- 
ists. 

There are other episodes that raise 
questions about the government’s com- 
mitment to trying to stop, or at least 
punish, the killing of women in the prov- 
ince. 

Mullah Saadyar, one of the militant 
leaders listed on police documents as or- 
dering the stoning of Rukhshana, re- 
cently came for treatment for an illness 
in Ghor’s provincial capital, Chaghcha- 
ran, but the government did not arrest 
him. 

No one has yet been prosecuted for 
the death of Tabaruk, either. 


In the months before she died, 
Tabaruk, who, like many Afghans, used 
only one name, was focused on protect- 
ing her daughter from her own almost 
certain death. 

The daughter, Mah Yamsar, says she 
was at home last year when a neighbor, 
Sayed Ahmad, raped her. She hid the 
episode from everyone, until her body 


Security officials say that going 
after the perpetrators would put 
them on the side with the 
Taliban, a lawmaker said. 

started changing, and she realized she 
was pregnant. 

Her mother became her secret-bearer 
and helper. In rural Afghanistan, it is 
common for such pregnancies to end in 
honor killings. 

Mr. Ahmad had pills delivered to Mah 
Yamsar that would help her have an 
abortion, which occurred in the seventh 
month of her pregnancy. 

Mah Yamsar went to the hospital and 
stayed there for eight nights, needing 
two blood transfusions. 

When she was discharged and re- 
turned to her village in the Dawlat Yar 
district of Ghor, elders gathered for a 


council to decide the family’s fate. 
Tabaruk and her husband were in at- 
tendance, as was Mr. Ahmad, the ac- 
cused rapist, but Mah Yamsar was not. 

“He said, T won’t swear on the Quran, 
but I did not rape her,’ ” Mah Yamsar 
said her mother told her about Mr. Ah- 
mad’s words at the meeting. 

The village council, swayed by Mr. 
Ahmad’s powerful relatives, said Mah 
Yamsar’s family had brought dishonor 
on the village. “Load up, and leave this 
place,” the family was told. 

Mah Yamsar, still recovering from the 
abortion, was put on a motorcycle. Her 
mother rode a horse, while her father, 
her brother and two village elders, both 
men, followed behind. 

Mah Yamsar arrived ahead of her 
family in Kharsang, also in Ghor, where 
the family planned to start a new life. 
Her mother never made it. 

At first, her father said Tabaruk would 
come. Then he said she had fallen off the 
horse and died. 

But her brother said their father was 
lying. His father and the two village 
elders took Tabaruk off into the dis- 
tance, telling him to stay behind. When 
they returned, his father said Tabaruk 
had fallen off the horse. 

But the child told Mah Yamsar he 
heard gunshots. 


A leading translator 
of Arabic literature 


DENYS JOHNSON- DAVIES 

1922-2017 


BY WILLIAM GRIMES 

In 1967, the term “Arabic literature,” for 
most Western readers, meant two 
books, the Quran and “The Arabian 
Nights.” But that year, readers were 
handed a full menu of contemporary fic- 
tion in Arabic with the publication of 
“Modern Arabic Short Stories,” an an- 
thology that showcased the work of 20 
writers, including Yusuf Idris, Tayeb 
Salih, Zakaria Tamer and Naguib Mah- 
fouz, who would go on to win the Nobel 
Prize in Literature in 1988. 

The translator was an Englishman 
living in Cairo, Denys Johnson-Davies, 
who had made it his life’s mission to 
bring the writers he loved, and in many 
cases knew personally, to an interna- 
tional audience. He had been at it for 
more than two decades. At his own ex- 
pense, he had published “Tales From 
Egyptian Life,” by the short-story writer 
Mahmud Taymur, in 1947, and he was the 
first to translate a story by Mr. Mahfouz, 



PAOLA CROCIAN 


Denys Johnson-Davies in an undated 
photo. He translated dozens of works. 


who at that time was still working as a 
civil servant. 

Over the next 50 years, he was a one- 
man cottage industry, translating more 
than 30 Arabic novels, short-story col- 
lections and anthologies, including the 
works of the Egyptian writers Tawfik al- 
Hakim and Mohamed el-Bisatie, the 
Iraqi writer Abdul Malek Nuri and the 
Palestinian poet Mahmoud Darwish. 

Mr. Johnson-Davies died on May 22 in 
Cairo. He was 94. 

His wife, Paola Crociani, confirmed 
his death. 

He was best known for his transla- 
tions of Mr. Mahfouz, whom he came to 
know in Cairo immediately after World 
War II, well before many Egyptians 
were even acquainted with his work. Af- 
ter Mr. Mahfouz won the Nobel Prize, 
Mr. Johnson-Davies translated his “The 
Time and the Place and Other Stories” 
(1991), “The Journey of Ibn Fattouma” 
(1992), “Arabian Nights and Days” 
(1995) and “Echoes of an Autobiogra- 
phy” (1997). 

Mr. Johnson-Davies — whom the 
critic Edward Said called “the leading 
Arabic-English translator of our time” in 
The Independent of London in 1990 — 
exposed Western readers to the diversi- 
ty of contemporary Arabic literature in a 
series of important anthologies. These 
included “Egyptian Short Stories” 
(1978), “Under the Naked Sky: Short 
Stories From the Arab World” (2001) 
and “The Anchor Book of Modern Ara- 
bic Fiction” (2006). 

Denys Johnson-Davies was born on 
June 21, 1922, in Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia, where his English father was a 
lawyer and teacher. He learned Arabic, 
and quickly forgot it, when the family 
lived in Cairo and Wadi Haifa, in Sudan. 


After brief periods in Uganda and Ken- 
ya, he was sent to England at 12 when he 
suffered a bout of amebic dysentery. 

He attended the Merchant Taylors’ 
School in Hertfordshire, unhappily. “It 
had been decided that I should study 
classics, and I was quickly 23rd in a 
class of 25,” he wrote in “Memories in 
Translation: A Life Between the Lines of 
Arabic Literature,” published in 2006. 

He excelled at squash. At 14, he was 
the school champion, but a new rule bar- 
ring students under 16 from the courts 
left him stranded. His father took him 
out of the school when the headmaster 
refused to make an exception. 

“My father then asked me what would 
I now like to do,” he wrote. “ ‘I would like 
to study Arabic,’ I was heard to reply im- 
mediately, as though the thought had 
been brewing in my mind for some time. 
In fact, no such thought had ever oc- 
curred to me.” 

After cramming, he passed an exami- 
nation that secured him a place at St. 
Catharine’s College, Cambridge, once he 
turned 16. In the meantime, he spent a 
summer in Cairo and then enrolled at 
the School of Oriental Studies in London 
before working toward an accelerated 
degree at Cambridge, where Arabic was 
taught in the same way as Latin, He- 
brew or ancient Greek — as a dead lan- 
guage. 

His graduation coincided with the 
outbreak of World War II. He joined the 
Arabic section of the BBC, where he was 
exposed to Arabic as a living language 
spoken by millions. 

“I lived in a Nissen hut with Arabs,” he 
told the United Arab Emirates publica- 
tion Gulf News in 2010. “They were in- 
trigued to find an Englishman among 
them, and they weren’t going to speak 
English just because I was there, so I 
started speaking Arabic.” 

After the war he moved to Cairo and, 
employed by the British Council, taught 
translation at the British Institute. He 
began socializing with Egyptian 
writers, whose work he hoped to bring 
to English readers. 

“I was a sort of dictator of the field, 
which I enjoyed, actually,” he said in an 
interview at the American University in 
Cairo in 2011. 

It was an uphill climb. Interest in the 
literature of the Arab world was 
virtually nil. Two decades elapsed be- 
tween the publication of “Tales From 
Egyptian Life” and “Modern Arabic 
Short Stories,” which Oxford University 
Press agreed to take on only if Mr. John- 
son-Davies found a prominent academic 
to write the introduction. 

“They are terrible cowards,” Mr. 
Johnson-Davies told Gulf News, refer- 
ring to publishers in general at the time. 
“Arab writing? There ain’t such a thing ! 
For them, it was the Arabian Nights and 
that was it.” 

Bleak prospects for translation, and 
the poor rate of pay, led him into a varie- 
ty of fallback occupations. “I never 
thought of myself as a translator; it was 
something I did,” he told Egypt Today in 
2006. “I may be well known for it, but it is 
a very badly paid profession, so I’ve 
done all sorts of things.” 

His translation work continued un- 
abated during this time. “I continually 
promise myself, with each book trans- 
lated, that it will be the last,” he wrote in 
his memoir, “and yet, like the nicotine 
addict, I find myself returning to the 
habit.” 

He received steady support from the 
British publisher Quartet Books, begin- 
ning in the 1980s, and later from the 
American University in Cairo Press. 

Mr. Johnson-Davies’s first two mar- 
riages ended in divorce. He is survived 
by his wife, Paola Crociani, a photogra- 
pher, and a son from his first marriage. 

He also wrote books for children, 
many of them based on Arab folk tales or 
legendary Arab heroes. 
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Once leader, U.S. is isolated at Group of 20 
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The leaders of the world’s largest economies gathered Friday at the Group of 20 summit meeting in Hamburg, Germany. Nineteen members broke explicitly with President Trump in their embrace of the Paris climate accord. 



Mr. Trump’s meeting with President Vladimir V. Putin of Russia seemed to mark the reset in relations Mr. Trump has been desiring. 


HAMBURG, GERMANY 


Trump administration 
stands alone on issues 
like trade and climate 


BY STEVEN ERLANGER 
AND JULIE HIRSCHFELD DAVIS 

For years the United States was the 
dominant force and set the agenda at the 
annual gathering of the leaders of the 
world’s largest economies. 

But on Friday, when President Trump 
met with other leaders at the Group of 
20 conference in Hamburg, Germany, he 
found the United States isolated on ev- 
erything from trade to climate change. 
The differences made for a tricky sum- 
mit meeting, which unfolded amid large 
protests that sometimes turned violent, 
with several people injured and 
demonstrators setting fire to cars and 
looting in the streets of this German city. 

On Saturday, the other 19 members of 
the G-20 decided to move forward col- 
lectively on climate change without the 
United States, declaring the Paris ac- 
cord “irreversible” while acknowledg- 
ing Mr. Trump’s decision to withdraw 
from the agreement. 

In a final communique at the conclu- 
sion of the Group of 20 summit meeting, 
the nations took “note” of Mr. Trump’s 
decision to abandon the pact and “im- 
mediately cease” efforts to enact former 
President Barack Obama’s pledge of 
curbing greenhouse gas emissions 26 to 
28 percent below 2005 levels by 2025. 

But the other 19 members of the group 
broke explicitly with Mr. Trump in their 
embrace of the international deal, sign- 
ing off on a detailed policy blueprint out- 
lining how their countries could meet 
their goals in the pact. 

Chancellor Angela Merkel of Ger- 
many, the host of the meeting, had 
opened it by acknowledging the differ- 
ences between the United States and the 
rest of the countries. While “compro- 
mise can only be found if we accommo- 
date each other’s views,” she said, “we 
can also say, we differ.” 

Mr. Trump seemed to relish his isola- 
tion. For him, the critical moment of Fri- 
day was his long meeting with the Rus- 
sian president, Vladimir V. Putin, which 
seemed to mark the reset in relations 
that Mr. Trump has been desiring for 
some time. It also provided Mr. Putin the 
respect and importance he has long de- 
manded as a global partner to Washing- 
ton. 

Where previous American leaders 
saw their power as a benevolent force, 
and were intent on spreading prosperity 
through open markets and multilateral 
cooperation, Mr. Trump has portrayed 
himself as a nationalist, a unilateralist 
and a protectionist, eager to save Amer- 
ican jobs. 

What recent events have under- 
scored, though — and especially at the 
G-20 — is that no nation is today large or 
powerful enough to impose rules on ev- 
eryone else. In advancing his views, Mr. 
Trump has alienated allies and made the 
United States seem like its own private 
island. 

Nowhere was Mr. Trump’s isolation 
more evident than on the issue of trade. 

Mr. Trump thinks the United States 
has been unfairly disadvantaged by 
sweeping trade agreements like the 
North American Free Trade Agreement 
or the Trans-Pacific Partnership. He be- 
lieves the steel industry in particular 
has been savaged by globalization. 

Within days, he could impose restric- 
tions and new tariffs on steel imports. 
Doing so would be a provocative move 
that could affect trade with more than a 
dozen major countries even while lifting 
the spirits of his most ardent 
supporters. 

The tariffs could very well provoke a 
global trade war. 

European officials here reacted as- 
tringently, threatening to retaliate. “We 


will respond with countermeasures if 
need be, hoping that this is not actually 
necessary,” the European Commission 
president, Jean-Claude Juncker, said on 
Friday. “We are prepared to take up 
arms if need be.” 

Targets could include American 
whiskey imports. “I don’t want to tell 
you in detail what we’re doing,” Mr. 
Juncker said. “But what I would like to 
tell you is that within a few days — we 
won’t need two months for that — we 


could react with countermeasures.” 

The Italian prime minister, Paolo 
Gentiloni, warned that new protection- 
ist trade measures could bring “conta- 
gion” that would slow the growth of the 
world economy. “We cannot waste this 
moment of recovery, giving signals of 
protectionism or of incorrect trade be- 
havior,” he said. 

But as Mr. Trump contemplates pro- 
tectionism, Europe and Japan reached a 
landmark trade agreement last week. 


Mexico and China, two of the United 
States’ largest trading partners, have 
been mulling their own deal. The world 
is moving ahead regardless. 

Mr. Trump and his economic team 
have been delaying the decision on steel 
in recent weeks because of disagree- 
ment among his advisers. 

For weeks, trade lawyers, industry 
leaders and members of Congress have 
been anxiously awaiting a recommen- 
dation on the matter from the Depart- 


ment of Commerce. They view Mr. 
Trump’s decision as a moment that will 
illuminate whether he is ready to make 
good on his campaign promises to pro- 
tect flagging American industries with 
tariffs. 

Among those most on edge are econo- 
mists, many of whom have been uneasy 
about Mr. Trump’s unorthodox views on 
trade because they have seen the dam- 
age from such actions before. 

The United States imported 30.1 mil- 
lion metric tons of steel last year, 
making it the world’s largest steel im- 
porter, according to the International 
Trade Administration. Canada, Brazil 
and South Korea are the three biggest 
exporters to the United States, followed 
by Mexico and Turkey. China, the target 
of much anti-globalization rhetoric, is 
not such a major factor, at least not in 
steel. 

Michael Strain, an economist at the 
conservative American Enterprise In- 
stitute, worries that retaliation from 
China and Europe to any steel tariffs 
would be particularly painful for Ameri- 
can exporters and could lead to job cuts 
when Mr. Trump is trying to bolster em- 
ployment and labor force participation. 

While the steel industry, which Mr. 
Trump promised to revive, could bene- 
fit, other industries like construction 
and housing would probably suffer. 
Many of the workers in these industries 
and the consumers who buy their goods 
are likely to be the types of moderate- 
income voters who backed Mr. Trump. 

“It will hurt the people it’s designed to 
help through higher prices,” Mr. Strain 
said. “Ultimately the economy will lose.” 

On Friday, Cecilia Malmstrom, the 
European trade commissioner, warned 
the Trump administration that new tar- 
iffs would face a challenge in the World 
Trade Organization. A similar challenge 
led to a rollback of tariffs imposed by 


President George W. Bush in 2002. 

“If global trade rules are not upheld, 
the E.U. will retaliate, but I cannot say 
now exactly how and when,” Ms. Malm- 
strom said. “We understand that the 
U.S. has concerns about overcapacity in 
China but we don’t think this is the right 
way to go, as you cannot fight protec- 
tionism with protectionism,” she added. 

But Mr. Trump has even contem- 
plated pulling the United States out of 
the World Trade Organization itself. 

On climate, too, the United States — 
just a year ago a leading voice in favor of 
global action to reduce carbon emis- 
sions — is on its own path. 

The statement and the adoption of the 
G20 Climate and Energy Action Plan for 
Growth ended three days of intense ne- 
gotiations over how to characterize the 
world’s response to Mr. Trump’s deci- 
sion to pull out of the Paris climate 
agreement, and it came as this year’s 
meeting of major economies here laid 
bare the stark divide between the 
United States and the rest of the world. 

“This is a clear indication that the U.S. 
has isolated itself on climate change 
once again, and is falling back while all 
other major economies step up and com- 
pete in the clean energy marketplace 
created by the Paris Agreement esti- 
mated to be worth over 20 trillion dol- 
lars,” said Andrew Light, a senior cli- 
mate change adviser at the State De- 
partment under Mr. Obama. 

President Emmanuel Macron of 
France said he would continue to press 
Mr. Trump on climate and would hold a 
follow-up summit meeting in Paris in 
December to move the Paris deal for- 
ward. 


Alan Rappeport contributed reporting 
from Washington, Peter S. Goodman 
from London, and James Kanter from 
Brussels. 


Europe trip seen by Trump as a welcome high point 
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President Trump and President Andrzej Duda of Poland at a ceremony in Krasinski 
Square, in Warsaw, on Thursday. Mr. Trump’s speech there won conservatives’ praise. 
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But from the perspective of Mr. 
Trump’s team, the trip to Poland and 
Germany turned out to be a surprising 
early high point in his presidency, pro- 
viding a brief but welcome respite from 
the forever wars in Washington. It left 
the president, who had been less than 
enthusiastic about coming, buoyant and 
feeling that there might still be a market 
for his hard-edge brand of conservative 
nationalism in supposedly inhospitable 
Europe after all. 

“This week’s trip gave the country a 
very clear sense of the president’s for- 
eign policy philosophy and reiterated 
the long-term objective of restoring 
America’s greatness on the world 
stage,” said Jason Miller, a former 
Trump campaign aide who still advises 
the president and his staff informally. 

Mr. Trump returns to a deteriorating 
domestic situation, facing months of in- 
vestigations into whether people in his 
campaign colluded with Russia and 
what appears to be the decreasing likeli- 
hood that a deeply divided Senate ma- 
jority can quickly pass a repeal of the Af- 
fordable Care Act. 

But he’ll always have Warsaw. The 
apex of the trip from the president’s per- 
spective — and one of the most 
personally satisfying episodes of his 
term so far — was Mr. Trump’s powerful 
invocation of Western exceptionalism to 


a crowd of like-minded Polish national- 
ists on Thursday. 

The speech was a blunt expression of 
Western defiance in the face of radical 
Islamic terrorism. It cast Mr. Trump as a 
modern-day inheritor of that struggle, a 
willing warrior in a clash of civilizations. 

“The fundamental question of our 
time is whether the West has the will to 
survive,” said Mr. Trump, dwarfed by a 
huge monument to ragtag Polish parti- 
san army soldiers wearing helmets tak- 
en from dead German soldiers. “Do we 
have the confidence in our values to de- 
fend them at any cost? Do we have 
enough respect for our citizens to pro- 
tect our borders? Do we have the desire 
and the courage to preserve our civiliza- 
tion in the face of those who would sub- 
vert and destroy it?” 

Mr. Trump labored for hours on the 
wording in the address — praised as one 
of his most ideologically coherent by the 
conservative press — on the flight over 
with his chief speechwriter, Stephen 
Miller, and his national security adviser, 
Lt. Gen. H. R. McMaster. 

General McMaster dealt with the fine 
print of security issues, and helped draft 
language challenging Russia to stop its 
“destabilizing” behavior in Ukraine and 
elsewhere. Mr. Miller, an architect of the 
president’s controversial travel ban, 
saw Poland, with its large population of 
religious conservatives and center-right 


government, as an extension of Mr. 
Trump’s base back home. The speech 
had the sledgehammer directness of a 
Trump campaign address. 

It was the president himself who in- 
serted the element of defiance, dictating 
the line “The West will never be bro- 
ken!” to Mr. Miller, according to a senior 
White House official involved in the 
process. 

Peter Beinart, a liberal author and 
commentator, wrote in The Atlantic that 
Mr. Trump’s “whether the West has the 
will to survive” line was “perhaps the 
most shocking sentence in any presi- 
dential speech delivered on foreign soil 
in my lifetime.” He said it “only makes 
sense as a statement of racial and reli- 
gious paranoia.” 

Mr. Trump’s first face-to-face meeting 
with President Vladimir V. Putin of Rus- 
sia on Friday was the most difficult mo- 
ment of the trip for the American presi- 
dent and his retinue. It did little to 
change the basic story line on Russian 
interference in the election, and Mr. 
Trump returns to investigations over his 
campaign’s connections to Moscow. But 
his team is casting the encounter as a 
pass-fail test successfully surmounted. 

Mr. Trump’s own staff had not been 
quite sure what he planned to do when 
the two men sat down, although he was 
leaning toward challenging Mr. Putin, 
aides said. 


Secretary of State Rex W. Tillerson, 
the only high-level American official al- 
lowed in the room with the president, 
had urged his boss to hit Mr. Putin hard 
on the issue — but told an associate he 
was still stunned that Mr. Trump would 
begin the meeting by saying to the Rus- 
sian leader, “I’m going to get this out of 
the way: Did you do this?” 


Mr. Tillerson’s Russian counterpart, 
Foreign Minister Sergey V. Lavrov, later 
told reporters that Mr. Trump hadn’t 
been nearly that confrontational on the 
question of Russian meddling. “U.S. 
President Trump said that he heard firm 
assertions from Russian President 
Putin that it is not true and that Russian 
authorities have not meddled in the elec- 


tions,” Mr. Lavrov told journalists. 

Mr. Trump “said that he accepts these 
assertions — that’s it,” the foreign min- 
ister said. He said Mr. Trump had com- 
plained about opponents who sought to 
“exaggerate” the level of Moscow’s in- 
volvement. 

But a senior White House official 
briefed on the interaction by Mr. Tiller- 
son said Mr. Trump had pressed Mr. 
Putin on the issue for about 40 minutes 
during the meeting, which lasted more 
than two hours. At times, the exchange 
became heated, the aide said, with Mr. 
Putin loudly demanding proof from a 
president who has himself repeatedly 
cast doubt on United States intelligence 
agencies for declaring that Russia tried 
to swing the election to Mr. Trump. 

After they wrangled, Mr. Trump told 
Mr. Putin it was time to move on to other 
issues, especially Syria, Mr. Tillerson 
told reporters. 

Mr. Trump has other intractable dis- 
agreements, especially with the G-20 
host, Chancellor Angela Merkel of Ger- 
many, on his decision to pull out of the 
Paris climate accords and impose a trav- 
el ban. 

But the president, who loves flouting 
convention, seems to be adjusting to the 
niceties of diplomatic tradition and ap- 
peared to be more relaxed and friendly 
than his tense debut during a meeting of 
NATO nations in May. 
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North Korean threat 
is a grim fact of life 


CAVE 7 PRODUCTIONS 

Ishmael Muslim Ali, who is wanted for hijacking an American Airlines flight and fleeing to escape life sentences for the murder of eight people, now lives a quiet life in Cuba. 

A fugitive back in the spotlight 


Shifting U.S.-Cuba ties 
renew focus on convict as 
Trump seeks extraditions 

BY AZAM AHMED 

For more than 30 years, Ishmael Mus- 
lim Ali has lived a relatively full and un- 
remarkable life in Cuba. He taught Eng- 
lish in the nation’s public schools, 
worked as a translator and raised a fam- 
ily — a quiet coda for an international fu- 
gitive. 

Or at least, that was the case until last 
month, when President Trump an- 
nounced a partial halt to relations with 
Cuba unless certain conditions were 
met. Handing over Mr. Ali, who resides 
on the Federal Bureau of Investigation’s 
most-wanted list for hijacking an Ameri- 
can Airlines flight and fleeing to Cuba to 
escape multiple life sentences for the 
murder of eight people, is one of those 
conditions. 

Mr. Trump’s demands contained the 
usual requirements for Cuba: free and 
fair elections, allowing a political oppo- 
sition and opening up its economy. But 
they also included a call for the extradi- 
tion of all American convicts who had 
fled to the island for asylum. Among 
them are Assata Shakur, also known as 
Joanne Chesimard, who is wanted for 
escaping from prison while serving a life 
sentence for the murder of a New Jersey 
state trooper, and an estimated 70 oth- 
ers who have taken refuge in the com- 
munist nation. 

As to the threat of being sent home, 
Mr. Ali, 69, harbors no concern. The Cu- 
ban government has already made it 
clear that the extradition of those 
granted asylum is off the table — along 
with the other demands laid out by the 
president. 

“They want their sovereignty re- 
spected,” Mr. Ali said in a telephone in- 
terview from Cuba, among his first pub- 
lic comments in three decades. “They 
are not going to let anybody bully them.” 

He said he felt reassured that the Cu- 
ban authorities would not let him be sent 
back. After all, he said, Mr. Trump’s 
stance is a return to the old Cold War 
animosity that further hardened the Cu- 


PIERRE HENRY 

1927-2017 


BY WILLIAM GRIMES 

Pierre Henry, a composer whose 
experiments with electronically manip- 
ulated sound helped create the style 
known as musique concrete and antici- 
pated the innovations of techno, died on 
Thursday in Paris. He was 89. 

His death was announced on social 
media by Le Groupe de Recherches Mu- 
sicales, an organization devoted to mu- 
sique concrete. 

Early in his musical career, Mr. Henry 
abandoned notes in favor of ambient 
sounds — dripping water, car horns, 
bird calls, locomotive engines — which 
he manipulated with a tape recorder in 
surprising ways. The sounds of the hu- 
man body provided the sonic material 
for one of his earliest compositions, 
“Symphony for a Solitary Man” (1950), 


ban government’s positions. 

Beyond that, experts say that if the 
United States requests the extradition 
of its wanted criminals, Cuba may do the 
same. That could include a request for 
Luis Posada Carriles, a Cuban with ties 
to the Central Intelligence Agency who 
lives in the United States but is wanted 
in Cuba for, among other things, his pos- 
sible role in the bombing of a Cuban air- 
liner that killed 73 people. 

Mr. Ali’s case stretches back to a tur- 
bulent time in American history, when 
political radicalism sometimes crossed 
into violence and hijackings were car- 
ried out dozens of times by dissidents 
and those evading the law. But his case 
continues to reverberate today, in the ra- 
cially charged debate over American 
justice and the churn of relations be- 
tween Cuba and America. 

His case, along with that of his co- 
defendants, is the subject of a new docu- 
mentary, “The Skyjacker’s Tale,” that 
was publicly released in recent days in 
New York. 

The story began on Sept. 6, 1972, in St. 
Croix, in the United States Virgin Is- 
lands, when five masked individuals 
killed eight people at the Fountain Val- 
ley Golf Course. The murders rocked the 
small island and summoned a wave of 
law enforcement authorities from the 
United States to conduct the investiga- 
tion. The club, owned by the Rockefeller 
family, was frequented by the wealthy. 

Soon after the murders, Mr. Ali, at the 
time known as Ronald Labeet, and four 
others were arrested and charged with 
the crime. The trial drew some of the 
most prominent liberal legal figures of 
the time, including William Kunstler, 
who defended the activists known as the 
Chicago Seven, as well as William 
Estridge, a lawyer for the Rev. Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther King Jr. The trial was over in 
less than a year, and eventually all of the 
men were convicted and given eight 
consecutive life sentences, plus 90 
years, for the crimes. They were 
shipped to prisons in the continental 
United States, where three of them re- 
main today. One of the men, Raphael Jo- 
seph, died in 1998, after being pardoned. 

Mr. Ali, who was considered the 
leader of the group, and the others con- 
victed maintained their innocence, ar- 


written in collaboration with Pierre 
Schaeffer, considered the founder of mu- 
sique concrete. 

For his cantata “The Veil of Orpheus” 
(1953), Mr. Henry altered a human voice 
to produce inhuman registers, an effect 
that the critic Harold Schonberg, writ- 
ing in The New York Times, called “not 
only valid but actually exciting.” 

Mr. Henry was long associated with 
the avant-garde choreographer Mau- 
rice Bejart, with whom he collaborated 
on more than a dozen ballets, including 
“Arcane” (1955), “High Voltage” (1956), 
“The Voyage” (1962) and “Nijinsky, 
Clown of God” (1971). 

Mr. Henry began incorporating elec- 
tronics into his work in the late 1950s. He 
absorbed rock influences as well, most 
notably in his “Mass for Today,” written 
with Michel Colombier for a ballet by 
Mr. Bejart. A whiff of “Louie, Louie” and 
the Rolling Stones song “Get Off of My 
Cloud” could be detected in “Psyche 
Rock,” the music for one of the dances, 


guing that their original trial was unfair. 
The film raises allegations that the sus- 
pects were tortured while in custody 
and that the judge presiding over the 
trial was biased because he had repre- 
sented members of the Rockefeller fam- 
ily in his private practice. 

After being convicted, Mr. Ali spit on 
the floor, and he and his accomplices 
struck out at the marshals who took 
them into custody, according to news ac- 
counts at the time. 

“Even at the trial, we were freaked out 
on an emotional basis,” he said. “We felt 
anger and desperation that we had a 
judge who didn’t care about the law.” 

He added : “I would be different now. I 
would be with my defense in a much dif- 
ferent way than I was at the time. But 
you can’t go back. Life isn’t that way. You 
have to go forward. The way we tried to 
get justice, how we acted in our despera- 


“I have kids and a family 
here. 1 cant complain.” 

tion to seek justice, it don’t justify what 
was done to us.” 

Mr. Ali’s conviction was upheld on ap- 
peal. And despite his proclamations of 
innocence, many feel his conviction, and 
the sentence, were justified. 

“Proclaiming his innocence is ridicu- 
lous,” said Jeffrey Resnick, the chief 
prosecutor in St. Croix in 1972, who said 
there was overwhelming forensic evi- 
dence — as well as witness identifica- 
tion and confessions — of Mr. Ali’s guilt. 
“There is no doubt that they did it.” 

Michael Joseph, the brother of Ra- 
phael Joseph, also believes Mr. Ali is 
guilty and published a book on the mas- 
sacre in 2015. Mr. Joseph, a lawyer in St. 
Croix, says the events he details in the 
book, which specify Mr. Ali’s role in the 
murders as well as that of his brother, 
are based on conversations he had with 
Raphael after Raphael was pardoned. 

In a presentation he gave on the book 
in 2015, he described Mr. Ali as a “wicked 
man” and claimed that he held a gun to 
his brother’s head to make him partici- 
pate in the robbery-turned-massacre. 

Following his conviction, Mr. Ali 
fought to be returned to St. Croix. After 


which Christopher Tyng reworked into 
the theme song for the animated televi- 
sion comedy series “Futurama.” 

Mr. Henry later worked with the 
British progressive rock group Spooky 
Tooth on the 1969 album “Ceremony,” 
which takes the form of a rock ’n’ roll 
church service, and with the Violent 
Femmes on his 1997 album “Interieur/ 
Exterieur” and on their album “Freak 
Magnet” (2000). 

Pierre Georges Henry was born on 
Dec. 9, 1927, in Paris. A sickly child, he 
grew up in the countryside of Seine-et- 
Marne, where his father, a doctor and 
homeopath, and his mother, a pharma- 
cist, had him educated at home. 

Before his 10th birthday he entered 
the Paris Conservatory, where, before 
and after World War II, he studied piano 
and percussion with Felix Passeronne 
and composition with Nadia Boulanger. 
He took harmony classes taught by Oliv- 
ier Messiaen, at which Pierre Boulez 
was a fellow student. 


more than a decade in prison, he was 
sent back to the island, though only for 
proceedings in a civil suit he had filed, 
asserting that his rights had been vio- 
lated when he was placed in solitary 
confinement for 90 days. He was 
awarded $12,000 in damages and placed 
aboard an American Airlines passenger 
plane bound for New York on New 
Year’s Eve in 1984. 

Mr. Ali went to the bathroom repeat- 
edly during the flight, complaining of 
stomach pains. On his final visit, he 
emerged with a handgun. (He did not 
say how he got it.) He then comman- 
deered the plane and forced it to land in 
Havana. Upon landing, he was taken 
into custody. 

The Cuban authorities convicted Mr. 
Ali of hijacking the plane, and sentenced 
him to 10 years in jail. He served seven 
years and got an early release for good 
behavior. Afterward, on the petition of 
Ms. Shakur, Mr. Ali says he was granted 
asylum, the beginning of an entirely 
new chapter for him. 

“I have a quiet life. I’ve been married 
two times. I have kids and a family 
here,” he said. “I can’t complain. I’m re- 
ally thankful to the Cuban government 
and the Cuban people for the way I have 
been treated.” 

In Cuba, he says he has found a peace 
he never experienced in the United 
States, where race was an issue in every 
facet of life. 

“The thing about race here is that it’s 
not an issue,” he said. “In the U.S., you 
are always aware of the race difference. 
There was always someone or some- 
thing you had to be fighting against. 
Here in Cuba, that has been wiped out 
by the revolution for ages now. I just feel 
like another citizen here.” 

His reasoning for participating in the 
film, he said, was to raise awareness 
about his co-defendants, arguing that 
they have spent their lives in prison for a 
crime they did not commit. It is not quite 
guilt that he feels for being the only one 
to escape, he says, but rather a con- 
sciousness that he is the only one who 
was able to live a real life. 

“It hurts me every day to think about 
them,” he said. “When I think about my 
co-defendants, what they have suffered 
bothers me.” 


In 1949 Mr. Schaeffer hired Mr. Henry 
as a percussionist for the studios of 
French Radio and Television and invited 
him to join the Club d’Essai (Ex- 
perimental Club), which Mr. Schaeffer 
had founded six years earlier. 

Over the next decade, Mr. Henry 
wrote “The Well-Tempered Micro- 
phone,” “Variations for a Door and a 
Sigh” and “The Ambiguities Concerto” 
for piano,” which combined natural and 
altered piano sounds. He also wrote the 
soundtrack for Jean Gremillon’s short 
film “Astrology, or the Mirror of Life” 
(1952), the first time musique concrete 
was used in the cinema. 

In 1958 Mr. Henry broke with French 
Radio and Television and, with the 
sound engineer Jean Baronnet, created 
the first private electronic studio in 
France. 

In 2007, Mr. Henry donated his ar- 
chive to France’s National Library. 
There was no information available on 
his survivors. 


THE INTERPRETER 


The best the U.S. can do 
is freeze weapons program 
in place, analysts assert 

BY MAX FISHER 

North Korea’s once-unthinkable nuclear 
and missile capabilities are, as long as 
the country wants, here to stay. 

With each North Korean nuclear or 
missile test, American officials go 
through a ritual that appears increas- 
ingly at odds with reality. 

They declare that they will not toler- 
ate the rogue programs they have 
demonstrated little ability to slow, much 
less remove. They organize more of the 
talks or sanctions that have failed to al- 
ter North Korea’s strategic calculus. 
And they issue threats that, if carried 
out, would either change little or risk an 
all-out war. 

But the best that Washington can 
hope for, analysts and former officials 
increasingly say, may be to freeze the 
program in place. Even this would most 
likely come at a steep cost, a grim recog- 
nition both that the threat is severe and 
that American leverage is limited. 

“The window for denuclearization 
closed a long time ago,” Jeffrey Lewis, 
the director of the East Asia Nonprolif- 
eration Program at the Middlebury In- 
stitute of International Studies, wrote in 
a column last week. 

The threat can be managed, he 
continued, only by “accepting the unac- 
ceptable” as a hard fact of life. 

North Korea has achieved this 
through more than just missiles and 
bombs. By exploiting the dynamics of 
nuclear warfare and diplomacy, this oth- 
erwise weak country, whose economy is 
estimated to be smaller than that of 
Birmingham, Ala., can dictate terms to 
the world’s most powerful country. 

AN ASYMMETRICAL ADVANTAGE 

The United States now faces the hostile 
end of a nuclear deterrence model it was 
the first to develop. 

In the early years of the Cold War, 
with American-allied West Germany 
facing down an overwhelming Soviet 
threat, the United States promised any 
attack would prompt nuclear retaliation. 

It worked, deterring the Soviets even 
from an invasion of West Berlin that it 
could have completed in a matter of 
hours. 

North Korea may have achieved a 
similarly effective deterrent. Though it 
would quickly lose any war, it could im- 
pose unacceptable costs on South Ko- 
rea, Japan and potentially the United 
States. 

North Korea has developed certain 
technologies that, taken together, dem- 
onstrate what analysts call “asymmet- 
ric retaliation,” with which it can guar- 
antee a nuclear response to any attack. 

Its medium-range missiles can hold 
South Korea and Japan, where tens of 
thousands of American troops are 
based, at risk. Special canisters allow 
the missiles to remain prefueled, 
shortening launch time. Track-driven 
mobile launchers can hide in remote lo- 
cations, forcing American war planners 
to doubt that strikes could eliminate all 
such missiles before they are launched. 

A missile submarine, while believed 
to be the only such vehicle in North Ko- 
rea’s modest navy, increases the coun- 
try’s odds of landing at least one retalia- 
tory strike. 

As a result, any conflict, even limited, 
would require the United States to be 
willing to sacrifice thousands of Ameri- 
can lives and far more South Korean 
lives. Both countries are prosperous de- 
mocracies — normally strengths that, 
up against the more risk-willing North 
Korea, become weaknesses. 

FIRST STRIKES: A TERRIBLE LOGIC 

There is another force working in North 
Korea’s favor, known as “first-strike in- 
stability,” in which both sides must fear 
that any exchange, however small, will 
escalate to nuclear launches. 

In the Cold War, this kept the United 
States and the Soviet Union locked in a 
comparable balance of power. On the 
Korean Peninsula, it does something 
otherwise impossible: It puts North Ko- 
rea on equal footing with the United 
States. 

North Korea’s strategy makes clear 
that even a limited strike, either to elimi- 
nate its weapons or its leadership, 
would prompt a full retaliation. 


Because North Korea sees the 
weapons as its only hope for survival, 
losing them risks provoking the coun- 
try’s fears of a full invasion or an effort 
to topple the government. And because 
Pyongyang believes it can survive such 
a threat only by retaliating, its incentive 
is to do so before it is too late. 

The United States’ overwhelming 
strength is, paradoxically, also a weak- 
ness. North Korean leaders must con- 
sider even a limited strike or accidental 
escalation as the start of a war they 
could lose within hours, virtually forcing 
them to immediately execute their full 
war plan. 

This constrains American options. 
Even a single strike — for example, to 
destroy a missile or merely to punish the 
regime — risks provoking a full war. 

AN UNDERLYING POLITICAL PROBLEM 

In many standoffs, military risks can be 
reduced by addressing the underlying 
political causes. Iran, for instance, was 
persuaded to surrender components of 
its nuclear program in exchange for in- 
tegration into the global economy, which 
it saw as a more desirable way to secure 
its future. 

North Korea’s political problems may 
be beyond amelioration. 

“It is the regime’s awareness of a 
pending legitimacy crisis, not a fear of 
attack from without, which makes it be- 
have ever more provocatively on the 
world stage,” B. R. Myers, a North Ko- 
rea scholar at Dongseo University in 
South Korea, wrote in a 2010 book on 
North Korean ideology. 

The country’s greatest threat is not 
American power but South Korean pros- 
perity. Pyongyang’s official ideology of 
race-based nationalism requires de- 
scribing the Korean people as one na- 
tion, temporarily divided. 

But South Korea’s stronger economy 
and freer society leave the Pyongyang 
government with little reason to exist. 
Ending hostilities would risk a German- 
style reunification that would subsume 
the North under South Korean rule. 

Only a perpetual state of near-war can 
stave off reunification while justifying 
the North Korean state. And only nucle- 
ar-armed missiles can make that stand- 
off survivable. 

No amount of American power or will 
could impose a threat that North Korea 
will see as costlier than destruction nor 
offer an incentive more valuable than 
survival. 

SYMBOLIC VICTORY FOR THE NORTH 

William J. Perry, a former secretary of 
defense, said in January, “It is my 
strongly held view that we don’t have it 
in our power today to negotiate an end to 
the nuclear weapons program in North 
Korea.” 

Rather, he said, the United States 
should aim to “lessen the danger” by 
seeking an end to missile tests. 

Mark Fitzpatrick, a scholar at the In- 
ternational Institute for Strategic Stud- 
ies, last week advocated something 
known as “double suspension.” The 
United States would suspend its mili- 
tary exercises with the South while the 
North would suspend its nuclear and 
perhaps missile tests. 

There has been a broader shift toward 
such thinking. The ambition is no longer 
to roll back North Korea’s programs, but 
to mitigate the risk they pose day to day. 

This is a tacit acknowledgment that 
North Korea’s preferred negotiations 
model — in which the United States 
takes steps away from the Korean Pen- 
insula in exchange for peace — is in- 
creasingly accepted. 

Even if North Korea never achieves 
its vision of full victory, it has shifted the 
conversation to its terms. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick and others say that 
the United States should pursue such 
steps only if they point toward North Ko- 
rean disarmament, but some consider 
this optimistic. 

Ankit Panda, a senior editor at The 
Diplomat, and Vipin Narang, a professor 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, wrote last week that there were 
“no good options” for the United States, 
“only bad ones and catastrophic ones.” 

Any viable deal with the North 
Koreans, they suggested, “would re- 
quire explicit acceptance of their nucle- 
ar state status and significant rollbacks 
to the U.S. conventional military pres- 
ence in the Northeast Asian theater, 
both of which are nonstarters for the 
United States.” 

The likeliest outcome, they con- 
cluded, is that the world’s nations “learn 
to live with an ICBM-armed North Ko- 
rea.” 


KOREAN CENTRAL NEWS AGENCY, VIA REUTERS 

North Korea’s leader, Kim Jong-un, inspecting an intercontinental ballistic missile. 


Composer who found the music in sounds 
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The faces of intermarriage in America 


BY SHERYL GAY STOLBERG 

More than two million marriages take place each 
year in the United States and, increasingly, they 
are uniting people of different races and ethnici- 
ties. Today, according to the Pew Research Cen- 
ter, one in six newlyweds in the United States is 
involved in a mixed marriage. 

That is a fivefold increase from 1967, when the 
Supreme Court issued a landmark ruling in Lov- 
ing v. Virginia, the decision that made interracial 


marriage legal across the nation. Last month, to 
commemorate the 50th anniversary of the Lov- 
ing decision, The New York Times asked readers 
the question : Has being in an interracial relation- 
ship united or divided your family? 

Nearly 200 people — not only couples, but also 
children of intermarried parents — responded. 
In those responses, several themes emerged. 

Mixed marriage in 2017 goes far beyond black 
and white, and might more aptly be called multi- 
cultural marriage. Children also tend to unite 


families; many couples wrote in to say that once 
they became parents, relations with their own 
parents improved. One interracial marriage 
tends to beget another; the children of intermar- 
ried couples tend to intermarry, if our readers are 
any guide. 

We heard tales of hope and disappointment, 
fear and hurt feelings, struggles for acceptance, 
but most of all, love. Here, in their own words, are 
a few of our readers’ stories, edited and con- 
densed for clarity: 



Angela Martano, 29, 
and Terrel Stokes, 28 

where they met At work at a nonprofit in Bos- 
ton. 

Wedding set for January 2018 

ANGELA: I come from an Italian Roman- Catholic 
suburban family. I am the first person in my 
family to date someone of a different race. It 
was very taboo ! From the moment I told my 
parents about him over the phone, they knew 
he was black because he has a “black name.” 
My grandparents still can’t seem to get it right. 

My family was immediately on guard about 
the relationship. There were other factors of 
classism thrown into the mix as well, which 
didn’t help. He was not Catholic, he didn’t go to 
college and he had a child from a previous 
relationship. Needless to say, this is not who my 
parents saw me ending up with. 

Over the years that we’ve been together 
(six), my parents have indeed come around to 
my now-fiance. However, it’s always been a 
struggle. The most embarrassing and horrify- 
ing thing my father ever asked my fiance was if 
his relatives were slaves. I just wanted to crawl 
under the dinner table and never come out. 

Now, even though he is a part of the family, 
he is seen as “the exception” because he’s 
family. I don’t know if my parents still really 
understand that their grandchildren will be 
black and what that will mean to them and to 
us. 

Being in this relationship has pushed me to 
explore different parts of myself and learn 
more in general about our differences, which I 
think my parents still struggle with. However, 
in the words of a Negro spiritual, “We’ve come 
a long way.” 



THE FREE LANCE-STAR, VIA ASSOCIATED PRESS 

Richard and Mildred Loving at home with their children in 1967, the year the United States Supreme Court ruled in 
Loving v. Virginia that interracial marriage was legal. 



Tasnim Shahjahan, 30, 
and Kem Ramirez, 35 

WHERE THEY met In graduate school. 

tasnim: When I first told my parents about our 
relationship, they cried for three days before 
calling me back. People often think that being 
opposed to interracial relationships is for uned- 
ucated and untraveled folks. I disagree. 

In the immigrant community, the need to 
protect your culture is strong. Ideally, immi- 
grants will often prefer their children marry 
within their own culture and race. And if they 
are religious, then within their religion. And 
when that doesn’t happen, it is often a shock to 
the community where the couple often face 
discrimination and rejection. It doesn’t matter, 
the number of degrees you have or the number 
of countries you’ve lived in or visited. 

My partner, Kem, is both from a different 
country — I was born in Bangladesh and he 
grew up in Peru — and a different religion from 
me. But we are both Americans who immigrat- 
ed during childhood. This makes it worse be- 
cause religion is harder to go against than 
culture or race. With culture or race, you can 
argue for inclusion, saying, “The times are 
changing and people are becoming more pro- 
gressive and open-minded.” With religion, that 
argument doesn’t work. You are going against 
God’s laws, therefore you are to be shunned. 
The end. 

Facing that discrimination from my own 
family, I am now less religious and less 
attached to my culture. Now, my parents are 
reluctantly on board and have accepted our 
relationship. We have come a long way to- 
gether. 



JOHN WILLIAMS 


Myra Clark-Foster, 65, and 
Howard Andrew Foster, 66 

WHERE THEY met High school study hall. 

Married in August 2015 

MYRA: Howard Andrew Foster and I began 
dating during the racially turbulent ’60s. After 
graduation in 1969 from West High School in 
Columbus, Ohio, Andrew, as his family calls 
him, attended what is now called Columbus 
State Community College. I attended The Ohio 
State University. 

Andrew asked to meet me in front of the 
O.S.U. Student Union. He told me that he didn’t 
think we should see each other because society 
wasn’t going to let us be happy. He said he just 
wanted me to be happy. I said nothing. We 
embraced one last time, turned and walked 
away. About a block away, we both turned 
around and waved. I think we were saying, 

“See you later.” 

During my career with Mount Carmel Hos- 
pice, I met a nurse whose daughter was mar- 
ried to Andrew’s son. A lot transpired in the 
next two years. Andrew had a near-death 
health crisis in January 2011, and woke up on 
his 61st birthday with a colostomy. In the 
months ahead he endured several surgeries; 
the colostomy was eventually reversed and he 
is healthy today. 

We finally reconnected on Labor Day week- 
end 2013, and married Aug. 1, 2015. Our families 
were intricately involved. My nephew married 
us, my sister-in-law was my matron of honor, 
Andrew’s father was his best man. My brother 
walked me to the altar and also prayed an 
original prayer that he wrote. Another nephew 
and his wife, Sarah, provided music. Yet an- 
other nephew, Cameron, was the D. J. along 
with his father, Al. I walked to Sarah singing 
“Unchained Melody.” 

So 45 years later we are married and happy. 
Together at last. 



Naomi Wagnon, 28, 
and Kenny Wagnon, 28 

where they met At a birthday party. They were 
high school sweethearts. 

Married in January 2011 

naomi: My parents raised me on the belief that 
we as Hispanics are just as smart and capable 
as anyone from another race. They encouraged 
me to have friends of all different ethnicities, so 
I was shocked when the good will was re- 
scinded after I announced my relationship with 
a white guy. 

My parents suddenly insisted that I wait for a 
Hispanic male who fit their ideal and to break 
up with the “ugly, stupid white boy!” 

Long story short, I cut off my parents for two 
years, then invited them to be part of our wed- 
ding or not to bother talking with us any fur- 
ther. My husband and I will be celebrating 14 
years together soon, and I’m not sure my par- 
ents are over their disappointment. We are all 
civil with each other, but there will probably 
always be a rift in the background. 

I’m not sure how they will handle their feel- 
ings if we have kids, but my husband is my best 
friend and we cherish our relationship even 
more because of our differences. 



Robin Ligon-Eaton, 51, 
and Maynard Eaton, 67 

where they met At an arts center in Atlanta. 
Married in June 

robin: My daughter, Colette, was born in 1993 
and was estranged from the funeral of my 
father in 1994, which was a terrible and regret- 
table irony. I never thought and still don’t think 
about age or race when I am in social or per- 
sonal circles. Last week, my new husband and I 
joyously tied the knot in New Orleans with a 
traditional jazz second-line parade. 

We live in Atlanta, which is racially polarized 
and very difficult to navigate personally and 
professionally. For such an international city, 
with a storied history and present steeped in 
civil rights, do we not also have the right to love 
one another without reservation or fear of 
contempt from persons on both sides of the 
fence? 

It takes a very strong resolve to stand these 
daily tests, but we are willing to stand firm. As 
writers and artists, our broad and diverse 
worldviews are a blessing. The combined an- 
cestry of French, African, Miami and Cherokee 
Indian in our union is and will always be em- 
braced and celebrated. Love, as in the story of 
the Lovings, is all about the heart and not about 
the color of the skin. 



Jake Clark, 24, 
and Reon Cloete, 28 

WHERE THEY met Online 
Married in March 

JAKE: I married my gay, Namibian-born hus- 
band in a small Minnesota chapel in a largely 
all-white community this March. The church 
was covered with German writing, and since 
my partner’s family didn’t have the notice to 
attend, the small audience was almost entirely 
blue-eyed and blond. Our marriage announce- 
ment shocked almost everyone in our families. 

My all-white, largely rural family had mixed 
reactions. Some conservative family members 
refused to see the relationship or marriage, 
while others have embraced this as a learning 
and growth opportunity. An aunt studied 
Namibia’s geography and history; my parents 
watched a lecture by the Nigerian writer Chi- 
mamanda Ngozi Adichie; and my grandmother 
and father, who grew up with notions of fear, 
mistrust and welfare abuse for communities of 
color, have embraced Reon as a son and grand- 
son. Reon’s family navigates an equally com- 
plex history of apartheid and homophobia, and 
yet his mother sends me weekly blessings. 

The result is a more united family, but above 
that, I think it’s a testament to people’s flexibil- 
ity. My grandmother has rarely left her farm 
and rural community of 150 people. I doubt she 
could name more than a couple of black people 
by name, but she made it clear to my family of 
60-plus uncles, aunts and cousins that a rejec- 
tion of me and my partner would result in a 
rejection from her. Her warning before our first 
Thanksgiving last November was that if anyone 
said anything, she would be leaving the event 
with us. 

The vast majority of my extended family has 
seen little variance in their lives, but the major- 
ity of them have chosen us over stereotype, and 
love over rejection. While many coastal liberals 
see Trump-supporting rural dwellers as beyond 
salvation, I’ve seen an incredible capacity for 
change, acceptance and growth. 
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After tragedy, creating archives of tributes 
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Tributes to Dallas police officers killed last year. One scholar said such “spontaneous shrines” are a phenomenon that can be traced to the 1997 death of Princess Diana. 


DALLAS 


Curators face challenge 
of preserving history in 
aftermath of catastrophe 

BY ALAN BLINDER 

An eight-foot cross rests on its side, near 
an assortment of other crosses and a 
menagerie of police uniform patches. 
Close by are rain-curled posters and 
hundreds of artificial flowers. “Back the 
blue,” reads one sign, not far from where 
stuffed animals sit on a library shelf that 
once held true-crime books. 

Here, deep in Dallas’s central library, 
archivists have spent months sorting 
more than 10,000 tributes that flowed in 
after five law enforcement officers were 
killed in an ambush on July 7, 2016. The 
collection, one of the largest of its kind, is 
a staggering chronicle of public grief 
and support that followed the attack, the 
first anniversary of which Dallas 
marked on Friday. 

The archive is not about what hap- 
pened that night, but about “the out- 
pouring of love from the citizens — from 
the world — that happened afterward,” 
said Jo Giudice, the director of Dallas’s 
public library system. “That’s what’s 
important.” 

In recent years, archivists, historians 
and librarians have been asked to curate 
the aftermath of catastrophes: school 
massacres, a nightclub siege, a bomb- 
ing, a rampage during a Bible study. The 
ease and speed with which the sprawl- 
ing memorials appear belie the years of 
work that almost always follow. 

“Communities that get hit with one of 
these unexpected events, they have no 
idea of what to do with this unexpected 
material,” said Sylvia Grider, an anthro- 
pologist who oversaw curation at Texas 
A&M University after a dozen people 
were killed in a bonfire collapse in 1999. 
“Every community has got a different 
set of problems that have to be resolved, 
and it’s hard. It’s terrible.” 

For the cities that fill the grimmest of 
roll calls — Boston and Newtown, Auro- 
ra and Orlando, Blacksburg and Tucson, 
Charleston and College Station — ad- 
vice on how to handle tragedy comes 
from conciliatory conference calls, 
knowing emails and occasional semi- 
nars at professional conferences. There 


are questions that are suddenly both lo- 
gistical and existential: What do you do 
with truckloads of teddy bears? How do 
you prevent mildew? How soon is too 
soon to dismantle memorials? 

Tributes surged into Dallas soon after 
a gunman opened fire during a protest 
last summer. Five officers — Lome 
Ahrens, Michael Krol, Michael J. Smith, 
Brent Thompson and Patrick Zamar- 
ripa — were killed; the gunman died 
during a standoff. 

By the next night, the headquarters of 
the Dallas Police Department, which 
employed four of the five officers, was 


the site of a swelling memorial. Days lat- 
er, Ms. Giudice heard a forecast for a 
storm and organized a mission to pre- 
serve what mourners had left in tribute. 

Using a truck that normally delivers 
library books, city workers and volun- 
teers raced the rain to sweep up candles 
and vases, cards and toy cars. They 
went back at least twice in the days af- 
terward, filling shelf after shelf until 
they ran out of space. The only items not 
kept were the fresh flowers, except for a 
bouquet of white roses, which Ms. Giu- 
dice dried out and hung in her office. 

Although the library is housing and 


organizing the collection, the artifacts 
belong to the police. 

Dallas has some experience with the 
cataloging of tragedy, and its municipal 
library’s holdings include four binders 
of cards left at Dealey Plaza after the as- 
sassination of President John F. Ken- 
nedy. Viewed now, nearly 54 years later, 
they are a time capsule of shock and sad- 
ness that still permeate Dallas. 

“Spontaneous shrines,” as Dr. Grider 
and other scholars describe them, be- 
yond war memorials are a largely new 
phenomenon whose popularity can be 
traced to the 1997 death of Princess Di- 


ana. Ever since, and especially after 
Sept. 11, 2001, displays of affection and 
grief have become familiar elements of 
mass tragedy. 

People left running shoes after the 
bombings at the Boston Marathon. A 
white supremacist’s massacre of nine 
black churchgoers in Charleston, S.C., 
led to more than 500 quilts, prayer 
shawls and other textiles. And in Orlan- 
do, Fla., where 49 people were killed last 
year at Pulse, a gay nightclub, there 
were 49 crosses. 

“I don’t think you can possibly fathom 
the depth and breadth of a project that 


comes upon you so immediately in a cri- 
sis situation,” said Michael Perkins, who 
oversees curation efforts in Orlando and 
hired temporary workers to help with 
the deluge of items. 

“As much as the actual event can rep- 
resent the worst of humanity,” Mr. 
Perkins said, “in many different ways, 
these memorials can represent the 
best.” 

Not that good intentions make the 
task of people like Mr. Perkins any easi- 
er. Tributes are still arriving at Emanuel 
African Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Charleston, and more than two years af- 
ter the attack, archivists are still grap- 
pling with issues of space and money. 
Yet they are preserving as much as they 
can; to do otherwise, they said, would 
risk history. 

“These are materials that people cre- 
ated out of a sense of urgency and need, 
and it happens so quickly,” said Meg 
Moughan, the records manager for the 
City of Charleston and one of the people 
who has been involved with the preser- 
vation efforts. “You can’t really deter- 
mine what it’s going to mean, but you 
know you have to take steps to keep 
these materials available.” 

Preservationists say the written ma- 
terials will prove most important to re- 
searchers. But as the collections await 
history’s judgment, and as the tragedies 
slowly fade from public view, the trib- 
utes remain poignant for family mem- 
bers and friends of the dead. 

“Many church members felt em- 
braced because the world just came to 
our feet,” said Liz Alston, who has been a 
member of Emanuel for 49 years and is 
the congregation’s historian. 

Here in Texas, Rick Zamarripa, the fa- 
ther of Officer Zamarripa, plans to ac- 
cept the library’s offer of private col- 
lection viewings for family members. At 
his home in Fort Worth, he is still sifting 
through cards and social media mes- 
sages about his son, trying to answer a 
few at a time. 

“I’m scarred for life,” he said. “This 
will be with me until I’m with Patrick.” 

But Mr. Zamarripa’s private grief 
mixes with the public’s. Every week, 
usually after he finishes his job as a 
meat cutter at a grocery store, he drives 
to the Dallas-Fort Worth National Cem- 
etery to visit his son’s grave. 

He kisses the top of the polished tomb- 
stone, and he sits and talks to his son. 

Almost every time, he first sees trib- 
utes others have left. 


Senator’s role elicits shrugs 


■ 
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Senators Richard M. Burr of North Carolina, right, and Mark Warner of Virginia. 


SHELBY, N.C. 


North Carolinians blase 
as Burr heads inquiry 
into Russian meddling 

BY EMMARIE HUETTEMAN 

For all of the congressional hearings 
and cable coverage they have spawned, 
the United States government investi- 
gations into Russian interference in last 
year’s presidential election do not read- 
ily come up in conversations at the 
Shelby Cafe. 

Joyce Holcomb, who lives here in 
town, considered the topic in the 
crowded diner on Thursday morning. 
They have not found anything, she said 
between sips of coffee. And the fact that 
her senator, Richard M. Burr, a Republi- 
can, is the chairman of the Senate inves- 
tigation does not change her opinion 
that it is all “a waste of time.” 

“If there’s really something,” she said, 
“they need to find it and finish it up.” 

It’s hard to find people in this south- 
ern area of North Carolina who are 
worked up by Russia’s meddling in the 
election or by the possibility that Presi- 
dent Trump’s associates may have 
somehow been involved. When pressed, 
they will say it could be the biggest po- 
litical crisis in decades or a smear cam- 
paign against the president, but with 
other, more pressing local issues on 
their minds, many North Carolinians 
are reserving their judgment — and 
their attention. 

People around here are as short on de- 
tails about Mr. Burr as they are on the 
investigation he leads — despite his 22 
years in Congress, 12 of them in the Sen- 
ate. It does not appear that his leader- 
ship of the Senate Intelligence Commit- 
tee’s investigation will change that. And 
the highly publicized investigation 
won’t be helping, or hurting, Mr. Burr in 
the next election. Last year, Mr. Burr an- 
nounced that he planned to leave poli- 
tics at the end of his term, in 2022. 

Mr. Burr prefers Rotary Club meet- 
ings to town hall forums. He dodges 
reporters and has kept a low profile over 
his career in Congress — such a low pro- 
file that he made fellow Republicans 
nervous last fall as his re-election race 
grew a little close for comfort. He won by 
fewer than six points. 

Jim Morrill, a political reporter at The 
Charlotte Observer who has covered Mr. 
Burr since his first Senate race in 2004, 
described him as a candidate so un- 
flashy he drives himself from one event 
to another, adding that he once 
produced a whiteboard from his trunk 
as a prop for one of his speeches. 

“Most voters couldn’t tell you a whole 
lot about him,” Mr. Morrill said. “He’s 
got a high profile now with his commit- 
tee and he just got re-elected, but I think 


most people would be hard-pressed to 
tell you anything specifically that he has 
put his stamp on over the years.” 

As she waited for the train home in 
downtown Charlotte on Wednesday, 
Kristi Watanabe, 22, said she did not 
know much about Mr. Burr, including 
that he is in charge of an important Sen- 
ate inquiry. “You know the name, and 
that’s about it,” she said with a shrug. 

Whether residents hope investigators 
hurry to find answers or to eliminate 
distractions, many North Carolinians 
are not keeping close tabs on Mr. Burr or 
the investigation he is leading. 

“Part of the problem is it’s mostly 
been debates about the process — who’s 
appointed, who’s getting fired,” said Ned 
Barnett, the editorial page editor at The 
News & Observer in Raleigh. “But there 
really hasn’t been much about where’s 
the ‘there’ there.” 

There has been a lot of local competi- 
tion for attention. In the past three 
months, North Carolina has seen the re- 
peal of its so-called bathroom ban, re- 
instating protections for transgender 
people; a budget standoff between its 
Democratic governor and Republican 
Legislature; and the rejection of part of 
its redistricting plan by the Supreme 
Court because of racial bias. 

On top of that is, as it is elsewhere in 
the country, the Republicans’ plan to re- 
peal and replace the Affordable Care 
Act. According to an analysis from the 
Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, 
a liberal-leaning research and advocacy 
group, about a million fewer North 
Carolinians would have health insur- 
ance if the law is repealed. 

Local issues matter far more. “I think 
it takes some of the oxygen out of the 
room in terms of focus on that,” Mr. Bar- 
nett said. 

Mr. Burr is not the first North Carolina 
senator to have found himself at the 
helm of a major investigation involving 
a sitting president. In 1973, Senator Sam 


J. Ervin Jr., a Democrat who champi- 
oned segregation and civil liberties, was 
asked to lead the Select Committee on 
Presidential Campaign Activities, 
known as the Watergate Committee. 

His folksy charm, sharp questions 
and televised hearings propelled Mr. Er- 
vin into the national spotlight. Raised in 
the foothills of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains 40 miles north of Shelby, he dis- 
missed any suggestion that he was out 
of step with North Carolinians, said Karl 
E. Campbell, a historian at Appalachian 
State University, who wrote a biography 
of Mr. Ervin. 

Mr. Ervin would say, according to Mr. 
Campbell, “When I want to know what 
the people of North Carolina think, I go 
in a room and close the door and ask my- 
self.” 

But time-consuming investigations 
can put senators in a difficult spot with 
constituents because it diverts their fo- 
cus from state interests. 

“In North Carolina, there is a sense 
that a politician should rise to an occa- 
sion and be a statesman, and Ervin did,” 
Mr. Campbell said. “My sense is that 
people in North Carolina respect Burr 
for rising to the occasion, being a states- 
man.” 

Mr. Burr’s decision not to run for re- 
election insulates him from any insinua- 
tion that he is grandstanding during the 
investigation. And he does not need to 
fear personal political damage if the in- 
quiry turns up any damaging evidence. 

North Carolina went for Mr. Trump, 
49.8 percent to Hillary Clinton’s 46.2 per- 
cent. But an Elon University poll in April 
showed support for Mr. Trump dipping 
among North Carolina voters since 
Election Day, to 41.6 percent — in line 
with his 41 percent approval rating na- 
tionally at the time, according to Gallup. 

“If Burr followed the evidence to the 
conclusion, people wouldn’t look at him 
differently,” said Mr. Morrill, the report- 
er. “They would respect him for it.” 
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Litigation has defined 
Trumps career, using 
law as guerrilla warfare’ 

BY JONATHAN MAHLER 

“Read this, what he writes,” Jay Gold- 
berg instructed, pointing at a typewrit- 
ten letter hanging inside a large frame 
on the living room wall of his penthouse 
on the Upper East Side of New York City 
I read out loud : “Dear Jay, Thank you for 
the wonderful note you sent me over the 
Christmas holiday. I truly appreciate 
your great words and support. There 
has never been a lawyer more impor- 
tant to me than you. It is very important 
to me that you know that.” Goldberg cut 
me off. “He underlined that,” he said, re- 
ferring to the last sentence. The letter 
was signed, “Donald Trump.” 

“Now read this,” Goldberg continued, 
pointing at another keepsake inside the 
same frame, a clipping from a magazine. 
I read: A survey of New York lawyers 
and judges had named Goldberg “the 
best pure trial lawyer in town.” 

“Look at what our boy writes,” Gold- 
berg said, pointing a finger at Trump’s 
annotation, handwritten with a black 
Sharpie. “I agree 100%. Donald.” 

Goldberg, a tall, slender 84-year-old 
in a blue dress shirt and gray slacks, was 
Trump’s exclusive litigator from 1990 to 
2005. In the timeline of go-to Trump at- 
torneys, he follows Roy Cohn, who 
served as chief counsel to Senator Jo- 
seph McCarthy’s Communist-hunting 
subcommittee before representing — 
and mentoring — Trump. He precedes 
Marc Kasowitz, the New York City law- 
yer who made his name in product liabil- 
ity litigation and is now running the 
president’s Russia investigation de- 
fense team. 

I had come to Goldberg’s apartment, 
with its sweeping views, gold-framed 
paintings and “Harvard”-embroidered 
throw pillows, to get a closer look at a 
species that is rapidly proliferating in 
Washington: the Trump Lawyer. Reali- 
ty-bending litigators who favor bold 
claims over careful persuasion, Trump 
Lawyers enabled — and in many ways, 
defined — Trump’s surreal New York 
rise. Now, operating in a new and hostile 
environment, it’s up to them to prevent 
his fall. 

Trump’s entire career has effectively 
been one long legal entanglement. He 
filed his first major lawsuit more than 40 
years ago, and it was, in fact, a counter- 
suit. The government had sued him for 
housing discrimination; he sued the 
government back for $100 million, 
charging defamation. (The countersuit, 
which Trump announced at a news con- 
ference, was dismissed, and Trump 
eventually signed a consent decree in 
which he agreed to take various steps to 
desegregate his properties.) 

Thousands of legal actions followed. 
Before the election, USA Today tallied 
up all the lawsuits that Trump and his 
companies were involved in over just 
the last 30 years. The final count was 
4,095. “Does anyone know more about 
litigation than Trump?” Trump said of 
himself at a campaign rally in January 
2016. “I’m like a Ph.D. in litigation.” 

But it’s the lawyers who get the work 
done, and Trump has an eye for a partic- 
ular kind of talent. Goldberg led me to 
his dining room table and told me about 
his first encounter with Trump. It hap- 
pened on Valentine’s Day in 1990. As 
Goldberg tells the story, he was in 
Greenwich Village shopping for a 
negligee for his wife when his pager 
went off. He found a pay phone and 
called his secretary: Donald Trump 
wanted to see him as soon as possible. 
They met that very afternoon. 

At the time, Trump was wading into 
what was, at least until recently, the big- 
gest legal battle of his life: his divorce 
from his first wife, Ivana. “Lawyers 
were making journeys to Mr. Trump’s of- 
fice to represent him for nothing, just for 
the publicity,” Goldberg told me. He said 
he tried to talk Trump out of giving him 
the job: “I didn’t know the first thing 
about matrimonial law.” But Trump, 
who had noticed a short profile of Gold- 
berg as part of a feature in 7 Days maga- 
zine titled “Courtroom Killers,” wouldn’t 
take no for an answer. He had found his 
guy. 

Goldberg was a tabloid celebrity in his 
own right, one who had defended high- 
profile figures like Matthew (Matty the 
Horse) Ianniello, who ran what 
prosecutors called a “smut cartel” of 
topless bars and pornography shops in 
Manhattan; the gangster Meyer Lan- 
sky, who inspired, among other cin- 
ematic figures, the character of Hyman 
Roth in “The Godfather, Part II”; and 
Bess Myerson, the former Miss America 
and New York City commissioner ac- 
cused of conspiring to bribe a judge to 
reduce her boyfriend’s alimony pay- 
ments. (She was later acquitted.) 

Goldberg leapt right into the Trump 
divorce, posing on the courthouse steps 
in Manhattan with a giant placard of a 
check signed by Donald to Ivana for $10 
million: the amount Trump had offered 
her to settle the case. (The final number 
was $14 million.) At another point in the 
proceedings, the New York Post gossip 
columnist Cindy Adams reported that 
Goldberg had described himself as a 
“killer” who could “rip skin off a body.” 
Numerous cases followed, including 
Trump’s next divorce, from Marla 
Maples, and a nasty battle with the Las 


presidents lawyers 



Vegas casino tycoon Steve Wynn (now a 
Trump friend and supporter). 

Goldberg interrupted our conversa- 
tion to take a call, leaving me to thumb 
through a 1985 copy of House & Garden 
magazine that had been set out for me. It 
included a feature on a sumptuous 
Bridgehampton home he now owns, 
where an enormous interior brick chim- 
ney had been painted gold and where, 
Goldberg said, Trump had been a guest. 

When he returned, Goldberg told me 
that nothing compared to the rush of a 
criminal defense trial. There, before a 


“It’s theater in the courtroom. It’s 
the only place where you get to 
emote and try to convince juries 
that black is white.” 

rapt audience in a sanctum of justice, 
this Harvard-trained lawyer from 
Brooklyn who spent his summers on the 
borscht belt could be at his most perfor- 
mative. “It’s theater in the courtroom,” 
he said. “It’s the only place where you 
get to emote and try to convince juries 
that black is white.” 

FOR ALL THE UNCERTAINTY about what a 
Trump presidency would bring, one 
thing should have been clear from the 
start: It was going to involve a lot of 
lawyers. 

In the most formal sense, Trump’s top 
lawyer is Donald F. McGahn II, who par- 
layed his job as general counsel to the 
Trump campaign into the position of 
White House counsel. McGahn is the 
nephew of another Trump Lawyer, Pat- 
rick McGahn, known as Paddy. The well- 
connected son of an Atlantic City saloon- 
keeper, Paddy controlled access to the 
city’s casinos and worked as a fixer for 
Trump for many years. So grateful was 
Trump to Paddy — until Trump sued 
him for overbilling, that is — that he 
named a bar in the Trump Taj Mahal ca- 


sino Paddy’s Saloon. 

Donald McGahn’s client isn’t exactly 
the president, though; it’s the institution 
of the presidency. Trump’s conversa- 
tions with McGahn about his personal 
legal affairs are not protected by attor- 
ney-client privilege. For that, Trump 
would need outside counsel. 

Even before Trump took office, he 
asked Sheri Dillon, a partner at Morgan 
Lewis who handled his taxes, to deal 
with his financial disclosures. And as the 
investigation into Russian meddling in 
the 2016 election began to heat up, 
Trump called in further reinforcements, 
lawyers whose loyalty to him would not 
be divided. In May, he countered the ap- 
pointment of Robert S. Mueller III as 
special investigator with the hiring of 
Marc Kasowitz, whose firm has handled 
everything from casino bankruptcies to 
libel suits for Trump. Kasowitz brought 
along one of his law firm partners, Mi- 
chael Bowe, who made his name as a 
Wall Street litigator. 

In June, Trump added Jay Sekulow to 
his team to advise on constitutional is- 
sues and to help with strategy and mes- 
saging. Sekulow is a well-known advo- 
cate for Christian causes who hosts a 
syndicated daily radio show and ap- 
pears frequently on Fox News. (Seku- 
low’s own virtuousness has been called 
into question by a recent report in The 
Guardian that accused his Christian 
charity of paying $60 million to him and 
his family members since 2000; Seku- 
low’s spokesman said the charity has 
passed all I.R.S. audits.) 

To appease advisers who said he 
needed an experienced Washington de- 
fense lawyer, Trump added John Dowd, 
who oversaw Major League Baseball’s 
investigation into Pete Rose’s gambling. 
A former Marine Corps captain, Dowd 
had not softened with age. “This is the 
worst piece of whoring journalism I 
have read in a long time,” he once wrote 
to a Wall Street Journal reporter cover- 
ing the insider trading case of one of his 


clients. And if he was going to be in a 
fight, Trump knew he needed his long- 
time personal attorney Michael Cohen, 
who has called Trump his “patriarch.” 

They came from different places, but 
they were all Trump Lawyers, which is 
to say that they shared certain charac- 
teristics. Trump Lawyers seldom shape 
or massage their client’s rhetoric in the 
fashion of, say, President John F. 
Kennedy’s counselor, Ted Sorensen, 
who drafted the letter from Kennedy to 
Nikita Khrushchev that helped end the 
Cuban missile crisis. They bear no re- 
semblance to David Kendall, the re- 
served Washington superlawyer who 
led the defense of President Bill Clinton 
during the Monica Lewinsky scandal. 
Trump Lawyers do not devote countless 
hours to construing the fine print of the 
law in a very particular way to prevent 
prosecution, as John Yoo, a lawyer in 
President George W. Bush’s Justice De- 
partment, did when he drafted the legal 
guidelines for the administration’s inter- 
rogation techniques. 

Indeed, Trump Lawyers don’t antici- 
pate problems or take precautions at all. 
Trump Lawyers fight — occasionally in 
courtrooms, but mostly on TV. It didn’t 
matter that Kasowitz isn’t known for 
criminal defense — until recently, his 
claim to legal fame was that he negotiat- 
ed the settlement that saved the maker 
of Chesterfield cigarettes from financial 
ruin — any more than it mattered that 
Goldberg had never handled a divorce. 

Like Trump, Trump Lawyers tend to 
have something of an attention-grab- 
bing rebellious streak: Sekulow, who 
grew up Jewish in Brooklyn, now identi- 
fies as a messianic Jew; he believes that 
Jesus is the messiah. Until recently, Mc- 
Gahn played guitar in a classic-rock 
cover band. At the same time, Trump 
Lawyers embody the cliche of a certain 
type of litigator in much the same way 
that Trump’s properties embody the 
cliche of luxury. They are rainmakers; 
they are flamboyant; they are bare- 


knuckled; they are hard-charging. 

Trump Lawyers practice Trump Law. 
Trump Law is not about the merits of a 
case or even its resolution. It doesn’t 
matter if you’re threatening to sue, su- 
ing or being sued yourself. What mat- 
ters is that you dominate, or be seen as 
dominating. In Trump Law, you can lose 
and still win, or at least declare victory, 
as Trump did after losing his defamation 
suit against the author Timothy O’Bri- 
en, claiming, falsely, that he had suc- 
ceeded in his goal of costing O’Brien a 
lot of money. 

“Trump and Kasowitz saw our litiga- 
tion as a form of guerrilla warfare, I 
think, and were less concerned about 
facts and the law,” says O’Brien, whose 
publisher covered all of his legal ex- 
penses. After the suit was filed, O’Brien 
realized that he had met Kasowitz be- 
fore: The lawyer had been in the audi- 
ence at one of his readings and told 
O’Brien afterward — elliptically at the 
time, ominously in retrospect — that 
they would be seeing each other again. 

Trump Law is theater. What matters 
most is showmanship. The proof that 
the president-elect was relinquishing 
control of his companies before taking 
the oath of office was right there in the 
stacks of manila folders piled up beside 
him at the pre-inauguration news con- 
ference inside Trump Tower. Don Jr. and 
Eric Trump, who would be taking over 
the Trump Organization, watched 
solemnly as Sheri Dillon gestured at the 
files, explaining that they contained just 
some of the paperwork that would en- 
sure that President Trump would be 
completely isolated from the busi- 
nesses. Were the pages blank? In the 
world of Trump Law, that’s irrelevant. 

“one of the things you discover about 
being president,” President Barack 
Obama said during a lengthy news con- 
ference several days after the 2016 elec- 
tion, “is that there are all these rules and 
norms and laws, and you’ve got to pay 


attention to them. And the people who 
work for you are also subject to those 
rules and norms, and that’s a piece of ad- 
vice that I gave to the incoming presi- 
dent.” In terms of ethics, he said: “I will 
put this administration against any ad- 
ministration in history. And the reason 
is because, frankly, we listened to the 
lawyers. We had a strong White House 
Counsel’s Office. We had a strong ethics 
office. We had people in every agency 
whose job it was to remind people: This 
is how you’re supposed to do things.” 

Trump Law does not concern itself 
with how you’re supposed to do things. 
“Donald would say, T hate lawyers who 
tell me that I can’t do this or that,”’ Gold- 
berg told me. And so Trump Lawyers 
don’t. It was an arrangement that 
worked for Trump and his legal teams 
for years. It continues in Washington. 

Under Trump Law, it is perfectly fine 
for the president of China to stay as a 
guest at Mar-a-Lago, for the lobbying 
arm of the Saudi government to spend 
hundreds of thousands of dollars at 
Trump’s Washington hotel, for Trump to 
have a private dinner with the director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
James Comey, even as his agency was 
investigating Trump’s campaign. 

Under Trump Law, it is O.K. for Trump 
not to divest himself of his assets or 
place them in a blind trust, and for the 
drafting and rollout of his Muslim travel 
ban to be overseen not by experienced 
government lawyers but by his 31-year- 
old senior adviser, Stephen Miller. Un- 
der Trump Law, Trump can appoint a 
national security adviser, Gen. Michael 
Flynn, who had worked secretly as a 
paid lobbyist for Turkey, and fire Comey, 
as he himself explained, to relieve the 
pressure of the Russia investigation. 

Taking Trump Law to the Oval Office 


Trump Law is theater. What 
matters most is showmanship. 

has produced new and unfamiliar varie- 
ties of legal troubles. Trump’s Muslim 
ban is facing several constitutional chal- 
lenges, and so is he, for multiple possible 
violations of the Emoluments Clause. 
Far from relieving the pressure of the 
Russia investigation, his firing of Comey 
prompted the appointment of a special 
counsel, who is also looking into 
whether Trump obstructed justice. 
Trump is barreling into these legal ac- 
tions the same way he always has, pub- 
licly attacking not only his adversaries 
but also independent arbiters, calling 
defeats victories and staffing up with 
more and more Trump Lawyers. 

But there may never be enough 
Trump Lawyers to get the job done. The 
work is hard, sometimes even humiliat- 
ing. In fact, the one irreducible charac- 
ter trait of a Trump Lawyer is that he or 
she is willing to take on Trump as a cli- 
ent, one who often either doesn’t solicit 
their advice or simply ignores it; who 
subverts their legal strategy on national 
television; who requires them to deny 
facts that he has confirmed and confirm 
facts that he has denied; who won’t stop 
tweeting inflammatory, threatening and 
clearly false statements. It’s a lot to ask 
of a professional. 

As Robert Luskin, a veteran Washing- 
ton lawyer who represented Karl Rove 
in the Valerie Plame investigation, ex- 
plains: “There are folks who come to 
you because you have a certain exper- 
tise and folks who come to you because 
they have already figured out what they 
want and need, and they want to use you 
as a dinner fork.” 

Washington lawyers have defended 
spies, embezzlers, strongmen, tortur- 
ers. But the prospect of defending 
Trump has apparently given them 
pause. Brendan Sullivan of Williams & 
Connolly, who represented Oliver 
North, and Ted Olson of Gibson, Dunn, 
who represented the Israeli spy Jona- 
than Pollard, are among the veterans of 
Washington scandals who have report- 
edly rejected overtures to join Trump’s 
legal defense team. 

Goldberg, too, has been approached 
about taking on a role on the team. When 
we met, he had just returned from Wash- 
ington, where he consulted with a law- 
yer in the White House Counsel’s Office 
on some of the legal questions surround- 
ing obstruction of justice. This is a field 
in which Goldberg has some experience. 
In 1970, he defended Lansky’s muscle, 
Vincent (Jimmy Blue Eyes) Alo (the 
character Johnny Ola in “The Godfa- 
ther, Part II”), against charges that he 
had interfered with an S.E.C. investiga- 
tion into stock fraud. 

“He asked me whether I would be in- 
terested or involved in a major way,” 
Goldberg said of the White House law- 
yer he met with, before telling me to for- 
get he had even mentioned the subject. 
“I went not of my own accord. I’ll leave it 
that way. I shouldn’t say any more.” 

I asked Goldberg if he was consider- 
ing accepting the lawyer’s invitation. He 
was not. “Why would I run down there to 
be with those animals?” he said. “Be- 
cause they’re animals, that’s what they 
are.” To the Trump Lawyer, the problem 
could never be Trump: That’s the first 
rule of Trump Law. Instead, Goldberg 
had his own explanation for Trump’s 
current legal difficulties : “He’s trying to 
break in a new pair of shoes, and they 
won’t let him.” 


Jonathan Mahler is a staff writer for the 
magazine. He last wrote about the 
strange symbiosis between CNN’s presi- 
dent, Jeff Zucker, and Donald Trump. 
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A contender emerges ahead of schedule 


The Brewers’ Eric Thames hitting a home run last week against the Orioles. Thames is leading the team in on-base plus slugging percentage in his first year with the club. 


MORRY GASH/ASSOCIATED PRESS 


A team few saw coming, 
Brewers are leading 
National League Central 

BY TYLER KEPNER 

Mark Attanasio watched the end of the 
2001 World Series from a field box in Ari- 
zona, cheering for his hometown team, 
the Yankees, to win. He expected the 
ballpark to go silent as soon as Mariano 
Rivera finished off the Diamondbacks. 

“It didn’t go that way,” Attanasio said 
on Friday, with a smile. “They say, about 
baseball, the only thing certain is uncer- 
tainty.” 

Take this season. Attanasio, who 
bought the Milwaukee Brewers in 2005 
and lives primarily in Southern Califor- 
nia, will watch his team enter the All- 
Star break in first place in the National 
League Central. 

There is something so right about 
these Brewers, but few could have seen 
it coming. Their neighboring division ri- 
vals, the Chicago Cubs, are the reigning 
champions. The Brewers had lost 183 
games the previous two seasons, tear- 
ing down much of their roster after a di- 
vision lead went slip slidin’ away down 
the stretch in 2014. 

They traded veterans, hired a new 
manager and general manager, and de- 
cided to wait. On a drizzly day in 
Phoenix in February, when the full 
squad reported to spring training, At- 
tanasio stood under a canopy near the 
bullpens and said the players would 
soon provide direction. 

“This year will be the year that in- 
forms us the most about where we really 
are on the timeline for competing,” he 
said. “This team will tell us.” 

At 49-41 before Sunday’s game, the fi- 
nal one before the All-Star break, the 
team has boldly announced itself as a 
contender. The Brewers ranked first in 
the National League in home runs and 
stolen bases, seizing control of the divi- 
sion as the Cubs have struggled. The 
Brewers thumped the Cubs at Wrigley 
Field on Thursday in a makeup game 
from a dubious rainout in May. 

“That was a big statement, especially 
with the rainout when it didn’t rain at 
all,” said closer Corey Knebel, the Brew- 
ers’ only All-Star. “That was a little up- 
setting to us — we had to go back to the 
hotel that day and walk around the city 
on a beautiful day when we could have 
been playing baseball. And then to have 
to come back on an off day — hey, we 
wanted to put it on ’em, and we did. That 
showed.” 

The longer the Cubs go without as- 
serting themselves, the better the Brew- 
ers’ chances become. A year after 
making trades to build up their prospect 
inventory, the Brewers now may add tal- 
ent in an effort to reach the playoffs for 
the first time since 2011. 

“This is certainly ahead of their time- 
table, the rebuild timetable that every- 
body wants to call it,” third baseman 
Travis Shaw said. “I’m glad we sped up 


the process. It’ll be interesting to see 
what they do. We’re confident in the 25 
guys in here if they don’t make a move, 
but it’ll be nice to see if they have some 
faith and see what they do.” 

General Manager David Stearns’s 
predecessor, Doug Melvin — who re- 
mains in the organization as a senior ad- 
viser — began the process in 2015, ac- 
quiring Knebel and outfielder Domingo 
Santana in trades. Stearns added other 
pivotal players, like second baseman 
Jonathan Villar, outfielder Keon Brox- 
ton and the injured starter Chase Ander- 
son, and then made two masterstrokes 
last winter. 

He cut Chris Carter, the one-dimen- 
sional slugger who has since been desig- 


nated for assignment by the Yankees, 
and replaced him with Eric Thames, 
who had been a sensation in South Ko- 
rea. Thames has cooled after a blister- 
ing April, but he leads the team with a 
.939 on-base plus slugging percentage. 

Just behind him is Shaw, acquired 
from Boston for reliever Tyler Thorn- 
burg, who has been injured all season. 
With two low-cost moves, Stearns im- 
ported high-impact corner infielders. 
Others — like Anderson, Broxton, 
Knebel, Santana, shortstop Orlando Ar- 
ica and starter Jimmy Nelson — have 
also flourished. 

“Where we’ve been fortunate is that a 
number of players have accelerated 
their development,” Stearns said. 


“They’ve gotten there a little bit quicker 
than we thought they might — and when 
you have multiple players doing that to- 
gether, it creates a team that can sur- 
prise people and be a little bit more com- 
petitive than expected.” 

Catcher Stephen Vogt, who was 
claimed off waivers from Oakland last 
month, compared this group to the 2012 
Athletics, a lightly regarded team that 
came together and started a three-year 
run of playoff appearances. 

“It’s very similar — it’s a lot of young 
guys that are coming into their own 
quickly,” Vogt said. “It’s a team that no- 
body was talking about, and now people 
are gonna have to start talking about it.” 

With Anderson out until mid-August 


because of an oblique injury, the Brew- 
ers could use more depth in their rota- 
tion. They have also made an N.L.-high 
67 errors and could upgrade at second 
on Villar, who has 16 stolen bases but has 
struggled to reach base. 

On a conference call in mid- June, At- 
tanasio said he told Stearns that he 
would not pressure him to make a deal 
before the July 31 nonwaiver trade dead- 
line. 

But there would seem to be room to 
add payroll, and he trusts Stearns’s 
judgment. 

“He has the wherewithal to do some- 
thing if he wants to,” Attanasio said. “He 
has a very high batting average. So if 
David wants to make a call, it’s a good 


moment for him to make a call, in any 
direction.” 

Stearns said he would be open to a 
move that could help the team now and 
in the future. With most of his young 
core already in the majors, he should 
have a sufficient prospect inventory to 
make deals. 

Attanasio, for his part, seems to be a 
believer. For two months, he was not 
quite sure what kind of team he had. But 
when the Brewers opened June in first 
place, he decided to grow a beard. 

“I’ve had Milwaukee fans come up to 
me: ‘Don’t shave!”’ Attanasio said, 
laughing. “Who knows how many 
games we’d be up if I really just let it 
grow and didn’t trim it?” 



Federer turns back time at Wimbledon 



Its Alona to her fans, 
but Jelena on her passport 
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Roger Federer, 35, is playing Wimbledon for the 19th time. 


ON TENNIS 

WIMBLEDON, ENGLAND 

No. 3 seed leads a cast 
of familiar faces who are 
chasing the mens title 

BY CHRISTOPHER CLAREY 

Roger Federer is back in the second 
week at Wimbledon, and he has his usu- 
al companions. 

The rest of the Big Four — Novak 
Djokovic, Andy Murray and Rafael 
Nadal — are right there with him. The 
good old days seem as fresh as ever. 

“I think one of those four men will 
hold up the trophy again,” said Boris 
Becker, a three-time Wimbledon cham- 
pion who coached Djokovic in 2015 and 
2016. 

Federer, 35, is the senior club member 
by almost five years. He is the only one 
who has four young children, all of 
whom are staying with him and his wife, 
Mirka, in Wimbledon Village. He is the 
only one battling a cold in the middle of 
an unusually torrid English summer. 

“I’ve almost had more problems with 
my cold than the opponents, even 
though there were some problems today 
and a tiebreaker is always a bit delicate,” 
Federer said Saturday, still sounding 
congested after defeating Mischa 
Zverev, 7-6 (3), 6-4, 6-4, in the third 
round in the twilight on Centre Court. 

“I’m definitely feeling better,” Federer 
said. “Today I feel 50 percent better than 
I did two days ago.” 

The next challenge after a day of rest: 
a date with Grigor Dimitrov on Wimble- 
don’s so-called Manic Monday, when all 
the men’s and women’s fourth-round 
singles matches are played in a civilized 
rush. 

Dimitrov shares a playing style and a 
management agency with Federer, but 
their resumes have very little in com- 
mon after that. Federer is chasing his 
19th Grand Slam singles title. Dimitrov 
is still chasing his first, and he is 0-5 
against Federer, although they have 
never played an official match on grass. 


Federer has now played 98 singles 
matches at Wimbledon, winning 87, 
more than any other man in the Open 
era. Saturday’s victory was a throw- 
back, with Zverev serving and volleying 
and inspiring some of the same from 
Federer. 

All tennis is fast-twitch tennis these 
days, with the power of the players and 
the equipment. But Federer versus 
Zverev was only intermittently super- 
sonic. There were baseline rallies on 
Federer’s service games, exchanges 
that seemed languid in comparison with 
the grip-it-and-rip-it approach now in 
vogue. Federer and Zverev traded 
sliced backhands, giving spectators am- 
ple time to appreciate the ball in flight. 

But once one of them, usually Zverev, 
pushed forward, the pace accelerated, 
and Federer had consistent success rip- 
ping the ball directly at his agile oppo- 
nent, forcing him into defensive volleys 
that often missed their mark. 

A less resolute player would have 
soon abandoned the tactic, but Zverev 
remained committed. He has had plenty 
of positive reinforcement this year, 
above all upsetting Murray in the fourth 


Federer has already proved that 
he can learn new tennis tricks at 
an advanced age with his victory 
at the Australian Open. 

round of the Australian Open. 

He has fine touch, feathery footwork 
and an artisanal forehand that is more of 
a poke than a stroke. Against nearly all 
other opponents, he would have been 
the flashiest player on the grass on Sat- 
urday. But Federer remains No. 1 in that 
category, even if he is seeded No. 3 at the 
All England Club. 

Saturday was not quite full flight for 
him, but there were plenty of flourishes, 
including a full-swinging, backhand-vol- 
ley, passing-shot winner from the base- 
line that caught Zverev completely un- 
awares. 

Above all, Federer did an exemplary 
job of putting the ball again and again in 
an awkward position for Zverev — the 
outer limit of his reach, the top of his 
leap, the tips of his toes. 

The statistics, at first glance, were 
stunning. Federer officially had 61 win- 


ners and just seven unforced errors, but 
that was because many of his mistakes 
came on passing shots, which meant 
they were counted as forced errors even 
if he did not appear to be making them 
under extreme duress. 

Still, this is nit-picking in the midst of 
a reaffirming season. Federer has al- 
ready proved that he can learn new ten- 
nis tricks at an advanced age, coming 
back from knee surgery and a six-month 
layoff — the longest of his career — to 
win the Australian Open in January. He 
has already proved that he can drive his 
single-handed backhand with new com- 
mitment and find an antidote to Nadal, 
beating him three straight times on 
hardcourts this year. 

But winning his eighth Wimbledon ti- 
tle, and his first since 2012, will require 
plenty more legerdemain and staying 
power. If he beats Dimitrov, Federer will 
face either Milos Raonic, a finalist here 
last year, or Zverev’s outrageously tal- 
ented younger brother, Alexander, in the 
quarterfinals. Past that, Federer is 
likely to face Djokovic, who continued to 
show signs of resurgence in his straight- 
sets victory over Ernests Gulbis on Sat- 
urday. 

Calling Federer a clear favorite seems 
a stretch, but he is certainly a crowd fa- 
vorite. After his victory on Saturday, the 
usual horde awaited him below the pe- 
destrian bridge near Centre Court, cam- 
era phones at the ready. 

Federer soon appeared on the bridge, 
holding his arms wide and smiling down 
at a following he has acquired in 19 Wim- 
bledons. 

He exited the stage, but the crowd 
wanted more and began chanting, 
“Roger.” Marcus Willis, the unlikely 
British qualifier who reached the main 
draw in singles last year and is still in 
contention in doubles this year, seized 
the moment instead: He walked onto 
the bridge and did his best arms-out- 
stretched Federer impression for the 
fans. 

“You’ve got to milk it while you can,” 
Willis said with a wink as he walked to- 
ward the players’ garden. 

For Federer, however, the big moment 
never seems to end. 


WIMBLEDON, ENGLAND 


BY BEN ROTHENBERG 

When the 2017 French Open champion 
travels internationally, she carries a 
passport that says Jelena Ostapenko. 
The same name is listed on the WTA 
rankings. “J. Ostapenko” was engraved 
on the Coupe Suzanne Lenglen after her 
victory at Roland Garros last month. 

But during her quarterfinal match in 
Paris, one Latvian fan tried to start 
chants of “Al-Yo-Na,” which were met 
with perplexed silence by the crowd. 

Ostapenko, 20, made a name for her- 
self by winning the French Open title — 
it just happened to be a name different 
from what those close to her use. 

“I call her Alona,” the Latvian player 
Ernests Gulbis said. “As far as I know, 
everybody in Latvia, they call her 
Alona.” 

The double identity can cause confu- 
sion both at home and abroad. 

“Almost no one knows that I’m Alona 

— in Latvia, almost everyone knows it 

— but here, in WTA, they don’t know it,” 
said Ostapenko, who is in the fourth 
round at Wimbledon for the first time 
and will play Elina Svitolina on Monday. 

Ostapenko prefers Alona to her legal 
name, Jelena. 

“Everyone who knows, they call me 
Alona,” Ostapenko said. “I don’t like 
when people call me Jelena if they 
know.” 

Devoted fans have known to call her 
Alona for years. In Latvian, it is written 
with a cedilla under the 1, but is some- 
times rendered Aliona, Aljona or Aly- 
ona. At Ostapenko’s first Grand Slam 
match at Wimbledon in 2015, a fan ar- 
rived with a “Go Alyona” sign. 

Anabel Medina, who began coaching 
Ostapenko this year, had to adjust to 
calling her Alona. 

“I had a couple of times that by mis- 
take I called her Jelena, and she’d turn 
around and say, ‘Don’t call me Jelena!”’ 
Medina said, laughing. 


Ostapenko and her mother, Jelena 
Jakovleva, say that the family’s desired 
name of Alona, an ethnically Ukrainian 
name, was not legally an option to be 
written on documents because it did not 
appear in the calendar of Latvian 
names. 

“Because when parents named me 
Alona, they couldn’t write it down in 
passport as Alona,” Ostapenko said. 
“There was no such name in Latvian cal- 
endar. I needed to have a Latvian name, 
something that is on the list. So they 
couldn’t put me down as Alona, so they 
put me down as Jelena, because it’s kind 
of a similar name.” 

Though many countries have baby- 
naming laws that restrict names for a 
child, experts on Latvian culture could 
not account for Ostapenko’s rationale. 
The Latvian calendar to which 
Ostapenko referred is used to celebrate 
name days. Each day of the year has 
associated names, and people with 
those names are honored as on their 
birthdays. The calendar is not, however, 
meant to restrict the validity of names. 

“There are no legal restrictions that 
are or have been in place to prevent us- 
ing the name Alona on legal docu- 
ments,” said Karlis Bitenieks of the Ter- 
minology and Legal Translation Depart- 
ment at the Latvian State Language 
Center. 

Adding to the confusion, Jelena is not 
on the traditional name-day calendar, ei- 
ther. But after Ostapenko’s triumph in 
Paris, though, the calendar could 
change. “After she’s a Roland Garros 
winner, our Latvian government wants 
to put into the Latvian calendar the 
name Alona,” Jakovleva said, beaming 
with pride. 

Ostapenko, who said she enjoys hear- 
ing either name chanted from the 
stands, said it was too late now to switch 
her legal name. 

“I thought about changing it, but now 
everyone knows me as Jelena, so it’s a 
bit difficult,” she said. “People will think 
that there is another player with a differ- 
ent name.” 
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SCOTTISH OPEN 

The Rolex Series 


Despite being known as the home of golf, Scotland is a puzzle when it comes to top players 


Looking for the next Scottish star 


The lack of homegrown 
national talent contrasts 
with long ties to the sport 


BY ADAM SCHUPAK 

When Russell Knox beat a star-studded 
field, including the current world No. 1 
Dustin Johnson, in Shanghai in Novem- 
ber 2015, he became the first Scot to win 
a World Golf Championship event. Af- 
terward, a writer asked Knox about his 
amateur career in Scotland. 

“There weren’t many highlights,” 
Knox said. “I think I finished third in the 
Scottish under-21 championship or 
something. I wasn’t very good.” 

Yet when Knox, 32, tees off this week 
at the Scottish Open at Dundonald Links 
in Troon, Ayrshire, he will be his coun- 
try’s top-ranked golfer, at No. 46 in the 
world, and one of only two Scots, along 
with Martin Laird, competing on the 
PGA Tour. They are also the only Scots 
ranked in the top 100 of the Official 
World Golf Ranking. 

Scotland, long dubbed the home of 
golf, has failed to produce homegrown 
talent in the professional ranks. Scott 
Jamieson, 33, is the highest-ranked Scot 
on the European Tour at No. 287, and 
there are only 11 Scots in the World Golf 
top 500. In contrast, 11 Englishmen com- 
peted in the 93 -man Masters field this 
April. 

“I don’t know why Scottish golf isn’t 
better than it is,” Knox said. “It should 
be. I mean, the amateur system is great 
and coaching’s great. But for some rea- 
son, there just haven’t been as many 
players to win, especially from my kind 
of age.” 

For Knox, a top 10 finish at the 2005 
Scottish Men’s Open Stroke Play Cham- 
pionship at Royal Aberdeen stoked his 
desire to play professionally, lifting golf 
above soccer in his pursuits. 

“That was kind of the turning point for 
me,” Knox said. “I was like: T think I can 
do this. I’m not as bad as I thought I 
was.’ ” 

He hired a recruiting agency to help 
place him at a university in the United 
States, and he scoured his list of options. 

“I started narrowing it down,” he said. 
“I was like: ‘Cold, out. Cold, out. Florida, 
ooohhh.’ You grow up in Scotland and 
you’re cold pretty much your whole life. 


‘I don’t know why Scottish golf isn’t better than it 
is. It should be,’ Russell Knox said. 


So going to a school where the sun 
shines was my No. 1 priority.” 

He landed at Jacksonville University, 
and when the coach asked him if he 
knew another player to round out the 
squad, he brought along Duncan Stew- 
art, who had grown up 30 minutes away 
in northern Scotland. 

Knox said going to the United States 
to play college golf is the best decision 
he ever made. 

“I wouldn’t change it for anything,” he 
said. “I didn’t realize how bad a golfer I 
was when I came to the U.S. What I 
mean by that was, if I went to a bigger 
school, University of Florida or Univer- 
sity of Georgia or somewhere that had a 
great golf program, I would have been 
completely overwhelmed and devastat- 
ed by how good other players were in 
this country.” 

Knox and Stewart, who competes on 
the European Tour and is ranked No. 427 
in the world, made a formidable one-two 
punch for Jacksonville. Stewart, the 
2005 Atlantic Sun Conference Player of 


Honed in the U.S. 

Martin Laird playing 
recently at the 
Quicken Loans 
National in Poto- 
mac, Md. 
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the Year, won eight college tournaments 
to Knox’s three. 

Stewart returned to Scotland to pur- 
sue playing on the European Tour, and 
the two did not see much of each other 
from 2009 to 2012. One day, they played 
together, and Stewart noticed how much 
Knox had improved. 

“I said, ‘You played quite good to- 
day,”’ Stewart said. “He said, ‘I play like 
this every day.’ I could see that he had 
the game and was going to win and be 
successful.” 

Knox, who is known for a beautiful 
swing and his accuracy off the tee, won a 
second PGA Tour title at the 2016 
Travelers Championship, and finished 
10th in the FedEx Cup, earning nearly $5 
million that year. Yet Darren Clarke, the 
European Ryder Cup captain, did not se- 
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His nation’s No. 1 

Russell Knox hitting 
a shot at a pro-am 
before the 2016 
Scottish Open in 
Inverness. 


lect him as a captain’s pick for the 2016 
team. 

“That was a pretty big diss consider- 
ing how well he was playing,” said the 
Golf Channel analyst Brandel Cham- 
blee, who admires Knox’s steely deter- 
mination. “I’ve seen so many players 
that were ‘can’t-miss players’ that never 
get out on tour. It’s the players that won’t 
quit that make it, and I see that in Rus- 
sell. 

“He’s had to earn it and come from no- 
where to almost make the Ryder Cup 
team and win on the PGA Tour in an era 
when the game has become so preju- 
diced to power.” 

Laird, 34, who is ranked No. 87 in the 
world, took a path similar to Knox’s. He 
went to college at Colorado State Uni- 
versity, and stayed in the United States 
to play professional golf. 

Laird said his father, Charles, took 
him to the 1994 British Open at Turn- 
berry, his first professional event, and 
they followed Greg Norman, the winner 
of the championship there in 1986. 

“I suppose it’s been Martin’s goal ever 
since that day to be a pro and play in the 
Open himself,” Charles Laird said. 

The seed may have been planted that 
day, but it blossomed across the ocean. 
While Laird is a product of Scottish Golf, 
the governing body for amateur golf in 
Scotland, and won the Scottish Youths 
Under-21 title and represented his coun- 
try on its elite junior teams, he was 
never considered one of its most promis- 
ing players. (The Under-21 tournament 
is now known as the Scottish Youths 
Stroke Play Championship.) 

Laird got a scholarship to Colorado 
State when Jamie Bermel, the coach at 
the time, was not able to recruit a couple 
of high-profile American players. He 
had one scholarship to fill and contacted 
a recruiting service in London that rec- 
ommended the 17-year-old Laird. 

“When I first went to college, I had 
ambitions of turning pro, but I wasn’t 
good enough, so my goal was to go over 
there and get better and see where it 
took me,” Laird said. 

There, he transformed his ball flight 
from a low draw to a high cut to fit Amer- 
ica’s aerial game and became a two-time 
All-American. 

As a pro, Laird made a steady ascent, 
earning conditional status on the Na- 
tionwide Tour straight out of college in 
2004, becoming the first Scot to win a 
Nationwide Tour event in 2007, and 
graduating to the PGA Tour that year. 
He has won three PGA tournaments, 
and until Knox earned his card in 2012, 
Laird was the only Scottish player on 
the PGA Tour. 

In the past, Sandy Lyle and Colin 
Montgomerie were the standard-bear- 
ers of Scottish golf. Paul Lawrie, 48, won 
the British Open in 1999 on Scottish soil 
at Carnoustie, and played on victorious 
European Ryder Cup teams twice. 

Stephen Gallacher, 42, was the last 
Scot to represent his country on the Eu- 
ropean Ryder Cup side in 2014, and Rich- 
ie Ramsay, 34, was the last Scot to win a 
full-field event on the European Tour in 
March 2015. 

But Scottish Golf has been under at- 
tack for its failure to produce a talent 
pipeline commensurate to its reputation 
as a golf mecca. “My age group, for some 
reason, didn’t really achieve, and I don’t 
know why that is,” Knox said. “I think if 
some of the players would have come to 
the U.S. and played in college, they 
would have become better players.” 

One promising young player, Grant 
Forrest, 24, has followed the example of 
Knox and Laird and attended the Uni- 
versity of San Diego. He was named the 


West Coast Conference Golfer of the 
Year in 2014, and won the prestigious St. 
Andrews Links Trophy before he turned 
pro. 

Forrest, who has three top 10 finishes 
on the Challenge Tour, the European 
Tour’s minor league, has been sup- 
ported by Scottish Golf since he was 15. 


And perhaps one day he will earn the 
same honor that was given to Knox, who 
as the highest-ranking Scottish golfer 
was allowed to select his partner to rep- 
resent his country in the World Cup, a 
two-man team event, in November. 

Knox chose Stewart, his former 
college teammate. As they walked the 


first fairway at Kingston Heath in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, the magnitude of the 
moment was not lost on Stewart. 

“I said, ‘This is a bit surreal,’ ” Stewart 
said. “Two guys from a small town in the 
middle of the Highlands sure have come 
a long way since 2003 when we came to 
America.” 
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Links golf rewards the good (and lucky) 


Moonlike terrain demands 
a different temperament, 
and a different type of play 


BY ADAM SCHUPAK 

In 2008, the last time the British Open 
was held at Royal Birkdale, Brandt 
Snedeker was a rookie at golfs oldest 
championship. 

He climbed out of bed the morning of 
the second round, peeked outside and 
soon discovered that Birkdale had rolled 
its shoulders and stirred awake, too — 
the wind was whipping, the rain fell 
sideways and the temperature was no 
more than 45 degrees. 

“I thought to myself, ‘What have I got 
myself into here?’” Snedeker said. “I 
was completely unprepared, and it just 
beat the hell out of me.” He limped home 
that day after shooting a 79. 

Regarded as one of the premier sea- 
side courses, Birkdale can turn nasty 
when the wind blows in from the Irish 
Sea and the sun gives way to rain. Over- 
looking Birkdale is a lighthouse about 
which it is said, “When you can’t see the 
lighthouse, it is raining; when you can 
see it, it’s going to rain.” 

Birkdale, which was completed in 
1897 on a strip of dunes in Southport, 
England, is set to host its 10th Open 
Championship later this month. It will 
wrap up a three-week run of links golf — 
that band of earth where land and sea 
come together — that began with the 
Irish Open and continues this week with 
the Scottish Open at Dundonald Links in 
Troon, Ayrshire. 

Links courses typically resemble a 
moonscape with grass, where an un- 
pleasant combination of howling winds, 
blind holes, mounded landing areas and 
quirky bounces awaits. It is where a dif- 
ferent type of golf is played, and where a 
different type of temperament is needed 
for the heather and gorse and the pot 
bunkers deep enough for a flock of 
sheep to take cover. 

“It’s the purest form of golf,” said Da- 
vid Feherty, who won the Scottish Open 
in 1986 and is now a golf commentator 
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for NBC Sports and the Golf Channel. 

Tom Watson was a reluctant convert 
to links golf, despite winning in a playoff 
at Carnoustie in Scotland in 1975 in his 
British Open debut. 

“I played St. Andrews in 1978, and I 
did not like it,” he said. “I preferred 
American-style target golf. But I started 
to change my mind in 1979, and now I 
love links golf. I like going to places 
where you are required to use other 
tools in the tool chest, rather than just 
throw-it-up-on-the-table golf.” 

Watson won the British Open five 
times in all during a nine-year period 
(and nearly won it a sixth time, at Turn- 
berry in 2009, at age 59), as the champi- 
onship came to define his career. 

Lee Trevino, who won back-to-back 
British Opens in 1971 and 1972, famously 
gave his caddie a lesson in the various 


ways to play the same shot over the 
bumps and humps of Royal Birkdale. At 
the 10th hole during a practice round, he 
slapped a 5-wood into the fairway on the 
short, dogleg-left hole. He asked for his 
yardage, but instead of giving a figure, 
the caddie said it was a 7-iron. 

Trevino took the club and knocked it 
on the green. Then he asked for three 
more balls and proceeded to take a 5- 
wood, a 5-iron and a pitching wedge and 
placed each ball on the green. Trevino 
recalls looking at his caddie and saying: 
“From now on, don’t club me. Just give 
me the yardage. I’ll pick the club.” 

Snedeker, who led the 2012 Open at 
Royal Lytham & St. Annes Golf Club in 
England through 36 holes before finish- 
ing tied for third, eventually learned to 
play more strategically on links layouts. 
“You can’t just bomb it, go find it and hit 


it again over there,” he said. “The pen- 
alty is so severe.” 

Instead, Snedeker said, the game is 
played closer to the ground. Given that 
the terrain on a links course is naturally 
firm, he employs more bump-and-run 
shots and frequently putts from close off 
the green. Keeping his shots low helps to 
lessen the effects of the coastal winds on 
the flight of his ball. 

When the landscape is a links course, 
the mysteries are many, and the 
bounces good and bad, but rarely any- 
thing in between. 

“I hate to use the word,” said Colin 
Montgomerie, who grew up playing at 
Royal Troon in Scotland, “but luck is in- 
volved, yes.” 

In most corners of the world, golfers 
stop fretting once the ball lands; in links 
golf, that is when the torment begins. 


“It’s still target golf, but the target sort 
of moves,” Feherty said. “It could be 50 
yards short of where you want your ball 
to end up, and you have to read what the 
ground is going to do.” 

And yet the best typically prevail: 
Watson and Peter Thomson each won 
the British Open five times; Jack Nick- 
laus, Seve Ballesteros and Tiger Woods 
have three wins apiece; and Ernie Els, 
Greg Norman and Arnold Palmer (who 
has a plaque in the rough to the right of 
the 16 th fairway commemorating his 
1961 victory at Birkdale) are among 
those who have won a pair of Claret 
Jugs, proving that the resourceful are 
often rewarded in links golf. 

“I’ve always hoped,” Watson said, 
“that the last day of golf I play before I 
die will be 36 holes on the links of Scot- 
land.” 


By the sea 

The Royal Birkdale 
Golf Club in South- 
port, England, is set 
to host its 10th 
British Open this 
month. Links 
courses are marked 
by whipping winds 
and blind holes. 


Two Scots’ favorite courses 
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THE ROLEX SERIES. 
EIGHT EVENTS. 
ELITE GOLFERS. 

A NEW CHALLENGE. 


This year, the golfers of the European Tour will 
have the opportunity to thrill the world at the 
Rolex Series, a new eight-tournament test of 
excellence debuting in 2017. The Series features eight 
prestigious events on eight courses of distinction, 
and attracts players from every corner of the globe, 
elevating the collective field and attracting an 
international following. With this new challenge, 
Rolex brings distinction to the extraordinary 
golfers of the Tour, whose exemplary skill and 
dedication deserve the highest recognition. 
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Colin Montgomerie and 
Russell Knox name their 
top five in their homeland 


BY ADAM SCHUPAK 

Colin Montgomerie, 54, is the last Scot to 
win the Scottish Open, in 1999. Mont- 
gomerie grew up playing Royal Troon, 
where his father, James, was club secre- 
tary for 10 years. Russell Knox, 32, now 
the top-ranked Scot at No. 46 in the 
world rankings, said he spent nearly ev- 
ery summer day of his youth at Nairn 
Dunbar Golf Links in the Highlands. 

“And yet, I never tire of the views of 
the Moray Firth coast,” he said, refer- 
ring to an area of the Highlands. 

Montgomerie and Knox named their 
top five courses in Scotland, excluding 
their home layouts. The breadth of their 
responses — only Kingsbarns Golf 
Links near St. Andrews was named by 
both — speaks volumes about the golf 
links bestowed upon a country long 
known as the home of the sport. 

Knox’s picks: 

1) Muirfield “It is cool because it has 
two loops, unlike most links courses that 
are straight, out and back. So you never 
play into the same wind direction on two 
consecutive holes. It is, by far, the best.” 

2) Royal Dornoch “It is worth your 
time to make a trip to the north just to 
play this out-and-back gem, where no 
two holes are alike. Its domed greens in- 
spired the design approach of architect 
Donald Ross, and the flowering gorse 
and majestic views are reason enough 


to put it on your bucket list.” 

3) Carnoustie “They call it ‘Car-Nas- 
tie’ for a reason. Probably the toughest 
course I’ve ever played, but I can’t wait 
to get a crack at it for the 2018 Open 
Championship.” 

4) Gullane No. 1 “I had my best chance 
— so far — of winning the Scottish Open 
here in 2015. This is some of Mother Na- 
ture’s finest work, and the view from the 
summit of the seventh tee is one of the 
best in golf.” 

5) Kingsbarns “It reminds me a bit of 
Dornoch. You can see the North Sea 
from virtually everywhere, and despite 
being built only in 2000, Kingsbarns 
looks like it’s been there for hundreds of 
years.” 

Montgomerie’s picks: 

1) Nairn “Where I won the Scottish 
Amateur in 1987 and a real hidden gem 
in the north of the country near Inver- 
ness. It’s one of the best links courses in 
the world.” 

2) Loch Lomond “The best inland 
course in Scotland. Tom Weiskopf [the 
course architect] did a fantastic job. And 
the setting is spectacular.” 

3) Turnberry “A links course with the 
most character in Britain. It’s been 
ranked No. 1 in Britain by some and de- 
servedly so. The Ailsa Course quite sim- 
ply is stunning.” 

4) Old Course at St. Andrews “The 
most historic golf course in the world 
and the reason we call Scotland ‘The 
Home of Golf.’” 

5) Kingsbarns “A relatively new links 
course that is less than 20 years old, but 
already ranked in my top five in Scot- 
land. It’s a course full of the most inter- 
esting links shots you will ever see.” 


Unanimous pick 

The Scottish golfer 
Grant Forrest hitting 
a tee shot at Kings- 
barns Golf Links in 
2016. 
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Olympic medal took 8 years, but life never stopped 


Sports of 
The Times 


BY MICHAEL POWELL 


EUGENE, ORE. To watch as Chaunte 
Lowe took her high jumps at the Pre- 
fontaine Classic here in late May was 
to see a great athlete with a busted 
wing. She was 33 and hobbled, her 
hamstring aching and ankle sprained. 
She limped away after each jump and 
soon enough was disqualified. It led me 
to wonder if we were watching this 
exuberant four-time Olympian high 
jumper and reigning American record- 
holder aging in front of us. 

In June, in Sacramento, she failed to 
qualify for the United States team 
heading to the world championships in 
London next month. 

If Lowe’s athletic clock is ticking 
down, if she competed in her final 
Olympics last summer in Rio de Janei- 
ro, she can draw comfort in what hap- 
pened in November. She was in her 
kitchen in Florida, her three little 
children out of the house, going 
through her Facebook notifications 
when a message popped up from a 
friend, the German high jumper Ariane 
Friedrich: “Congratulations Olympic 
bronze medalist!” 

Lowe gave a quizzical look, took the 
message for a joke and clicked on 
another message: “Congratulations 
Chaunte. So proud!” 

This time she clicked on the embed- 
ded link. She read a news report: 

Three Olympians — two Russians and 
a Ukrainian — who had finished in 
front of her in the 2008 Olympics in 
Beijing failed retroactive doping tests. 
She had moved from sixth to third 
place. 

She had become an Olympic bronze 
medalist. It was her first medal. She 
felt herself beginning to dance. 

“I screamed like someone was in my 
house trying to take away my cookies,” 
she said. “I was excited and relieved at 
the same time. ‘Oh my gosh, oh my 
gosh, you are not a failure!’” 

Her reaction speaks to the volcanic 
pressures that elite athletes carry 
within. And her tardy medal speaks to 
the strange and sad world of modern 
doping, a battle between rogue 
chemists and medical detectives. The 
World Anti-Doping Agency now holds 



blood and urine samples from Olympic 
athletes for eight years, against the 
day that advances in detection allow 
for retests. 

The disqualifications from past 
Olympics now run into the many 
dozens. In November alone, the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee stripped 
10 medals from athletes found to have 
cheated in the 2008 Olympics. 

So justice arrives like a distant echo. 

Even as Lowe danced about her 
house, calling friends, another realiza- 
tion dawned. She had missed her 
Olympic moment. She watched in 2008 
as a cheater stood on the podium with 
a national flag and accepted a medal 
that rightfully was Lowe’s. (She has 
not received her bronze medal, as one 
of the athletes accused of doping has 
appealed the finding; even then, the 
process of retrieving the medal and 
forwarding it to Lowe could take many 
months.) 

“Man, I wanted to get that feeling of 
being on a podium and the world is 
applauding your achievement,” she 
says. “I was robbed of that moment, 
and I am surprised to find myself 


feeling joy and struggling to keep my 
faith.” 

She knows the shadow of doubt that 
athletes labor within, and the certainty 
that more disqualifications will deepen 
its hues. Dirty athletes get caught and 
doubts arise about everyone. Lowe has 
never had other than a clean test. Until 
recently, she assumed doping was 
more the province of sprinters and 
weight lifters and long-distance run- 
ners. 

All three of the disqualified high 
jumpers used turinabol, a steroid that 
builds lean muscle mass and endur- 
ance, which is particularly useful in 
long meets with multiple jumps. It also 
acts in concert to make other steroids 
more effective. 

“To see that my sport was one of the 
dirtiest in that Olympics changed my 
world,” Lowe says. “It’s a really dark 
rabbit hole. I don’t want people to cast 
a shadow on my career.” 

She came of age in Paso Robles, 
Calif., in a family lashed by the storms 
of addiction. The electricity would get 
shut off one week, then the water. In 
sixth grade, she left for a track meet 


CHRIS LOW FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 

Left, the high jumper Chaunte Lowe at the 2012 Olympics in London and, above, at the 
Prefontaine Classic in Eugene, Ore., in May. Below, receiving treatment after a jump. 
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and returned to an empty house. 
Where, she asked her mother, are my 
sisters? I sent them to live with their 
father, her mother replied. Our house is 
getting foreclosed on. 

“Mom saw that our ship was sink- 
ing,” Lowe says. 

Lowe slept with her mother in cheap 
motels and in the back seats of cars. 
(Her father has spent most of his adult 
life in California’s prisons, also trapped 
by addictions.) When summer arrived, 
her mother packed Chaunte off to live 
with an aunt. “My mother was embrac- 
ing a camping lifestyle,” Lowe says. 
“Mom was off the grid.” 

Lowe thought a lot about her life and 
talked a lot with God that summer. In 
August, she told her mother that she 
had decided to live with her grand- 
mother in Riverside. She knew she 
needed stability. As a high school 
freshman, she told the track coach that 
she wanted to try the high jump. You 
have to beat out the juniors and 
seniors, he told her. 

That was that, he figured. 

She woke before dawn to practice — 
a habit she has never lost — and 


eventually outjumped the best in the 
nation. 

She sprinted, triple-jumped, hurdled 
and scored in the classroom, too. At 
Georgia Tech, she finished with a 4.0 
grade-point average. 

She has a master’s degree and a 
career in financial planning. Her ath- 
letic future holds a question mark for 
now. She has given thought to the 2020 
Games in Tokyo. The body, however, is 
not an infinitely malleable instrument. 
She had tortured herself as never 
before in the four years leading to the 


Rio Olympics. And still she fell short, 
taking fourth place. 

Now she has her medal. She laughs, 
taken aback by the power of her obses- 
sions and her life’s voyage. “I’ve grad- 
uated college, I’m a decent mother, and 
my husband and I are on 12 years of 
marriage and I’ve represented my 
country with integrity,” she says. “If I 
allow myself to write my own story, 

I’m a success.” 

That was clear long before she read 
those Facebook messages last Novem- 
ber. 
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Fill the grid so Solution No. 0807 

that every row, 
column 3x3 box 
and shaded 3x3 
box contains 
each of the 
numbers 
1 to 9 exactly 
once. 


For solving tips 
and more puzzles: 
www.nytimes.com/ 
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No* arrange tr>e circled letters 
lo lorm the surprise answer, as 
suggested by the above cartoon. 


Print your 
answer here ; 

i Answers tomorrow) 

SatotoaVs I Jumbte * ^ BEIGE HIATUS BRUNCH 
* | Answer They lifted oft to see the sums* but when 

tie balloon wouM land was — UP IN THE AIR 
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FINANCIAL ANALYSIS 
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CUSTOMER TRACKING 
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Fill the grids with digits so as not 
to repeat a digit in any row or 
column, and so that the digits 
within each heavily outlined box 
will produce the target number 
shown, by using addition, 
subtraction, multiplication or 
division, as indicated in the box. 

A 4x4 grid will use the digits 
1-4. A 6x6 grid will use 1-6. 

For solving tips and more KenKen 
puzzles: www.nytimes.com/ 
kenken. For Feedback: nytimes@ 
kenken.com 
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CROSSWORD | Edited by Will Shortz 


Across 

1 Emancipation 
Proclamation prez 

4 One of the senses 

9 Sound from a would- 
be test cheater 

13 Apple 
computers 

15 Ancient land in Asia 
Minor 

16 The Bruins of the 

N.C.A.A. 

17 Colorful top often 
worn with a lei 

19 and cons 

20 “Attack, Bowser!” 

21 Part of a grove 

23 Night of anticipation 

24 Tel Aviv skyscraper 
that was the first to be 
built in the Mideast 

28 -splitting (really 

loud) 


29 de Janeiro 

30 Holy sanctuary 

31 “Absolutely, amigo!” 

33 Yep’s opposite 

36 Played a part 

37 Long, tranquil period 
ushered in by the 
emperor Augustus 

40 “That’s a shame” 

43 Roasting rod 

44 Fire, as from a job 

48 Kit that may include 
colored pencils and a 
stencil 

50 -tac-toe 

52 “That’s all wrote” 

53 Orbiter from 1986 to 
2001 

57 Links org. 

58 Grow weary 
Sticky secretion 


59 
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PUZZLE BY TIMOTHY POLIN. 


35 Gives off, as light 


60 Paying close attention 

62 Ancient dream of 
humanity that’s 
hinted at by the 
starts of 17-, 24-, 

37- and 53-Across (in 
Hawaiian, Hebrew, 
Latin and Russian, 
respectively) 

65 “Lucky Jim” author 
Kingsley 

66 California’s Santa 

Derby 

67 Went kaput 

68 Where dirty dishes pile 
up 

69 Impoverished 

70 Help with the 
dishwashing, say 

Down 

1 Accumulates 

2 “South Pacific” show 
tune 

3 Fuel-efficient vehicles 

4 “ the season ...” 

5 “ -la-la!” 

6 Bring together 

7 High, wispy clouds 

8 Critics who can’t be 
pleased 

9 Kitten : cat :: 

: dog 

10 “Oh darn, I give up!” 

11 Ljubljana resident 

12 Used a stun gun on 


14 Poet/illustrator 
Silverstein 

18 God of love 

22 Joel Coen’s 

filmmaking brother 

25 Coquette 

26 British wastelands 

27 Killer whales 

32 Bridge declaration 
when not bidding 

34 Partner of Snap and 
Crackle 


38 Skilled 

39 Going (fighting) 

40 Pete with seven 
Wimbledon 
championships 

41 Paper-folding craft 

42 Put on one’s seat belt 

45 “Let me reiterate ...” 

46 Finer in quality 

47 Defeater of Nixon in 
1960 


49 Disputed island in the 
China Sea 

51 Incessantly complain 

54 Witch 

55 Shiver-inducing 

56 Ticked (off) 

61 “For shame!” 

63 Inc., in England 

64 Period on Venus 
that’s longer 
than a year on 
Venus (!) 
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Business 

Facing off with a beer giant 



PHOTOGRAPHS BY ANDREI PUNGOVSCHI FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Workers, above, carrying crates of Csiki Sor beer into a bar at the Romanian factory. Andras Lenard, below left, took on Heineken in a dispute over the brew’s name, and a punch- 
ing bag with Heineken’s name hangs outside the bar in his plant, below right. The dispute with the Dutch giant turned Mr. Lenard into a champion for local goods. 



SANSIMION, ROMANIA 


Transylvania brewer 
prevails in an outcome 
reflecting regional pride 

BY PALKO KARASZ 

Beer is cheap and abundant in this farm 
village, hidden near the slopes of the 
Transylvanian mountains. A dim local 
bar displays it behind glass doors, in re- 
frigerators filled with cans, glass bottles 
and two-liter plastic containers. Most 
are lagers from well-known global brew- 
ers, easy to find across Europe. 

Here, Andras Lenard, 39, an intrepid 
local businessman known for daring 
projects involving hydroelectric power 
and security drones, in 2013 took over 
the dilapidated distillery that supplied 
the region with spirits in the Communist 
era and began making his own beer. 

Ads here often show off beer’s similar 
characteristics to mineral water, and the 
beverages cost about the same. Brewers 
claim to use fresh spring water from 
pristine mountain settings. They boast 
about their links to the traditions of their 
craft and the local history. Mr. Lenard 
promised to brew a natural beer, unpas- 
teurized and made according to the cen- 
turies-old German purity law. 

The brewery started small, filling 
only 20,000 green bottles a day. Mr. Le- 
nard called his beer Csiki Sor (pro- 
nounced “cheeky shore”), after the Hun- 
garian name for the region, Csik. For 
decades, Csiki Sor was what Hungarian 
speakers in this region of Transylvania 
had called Bere Ciuc, a beer produced at 
an older brewery about 10 miles up the 
road, in Miercurea Ciuc. 

The Dutch giant Heineken acquired 
the old brewery in 2003, and its Roma- 
nian subsidiary now produces its beer 
under the brand name Ciuc (pro- 
nounced “chook”) Premium, after the 
Romanian name for the region. In 2014, 
Heineken said the name of Mr. Lenard’s 
beer was too close to its own and filed a 
civil lawsuit for breach of intellectual 
property. 

Mr. Lenard responded with guerrilla 
marketing, dispatching vans with “Real 
Csiki Sor” logos on their sides into vil- 
lages and town squares, and running a 
social media campaign. One promo- 
tional animated video spoke of “the 
struggle for Real Csiki Sor.” In it, a man 
in traditional folk clothing with an ac- 
cent typical of the region wrestled a bear 
in the forest over a bottle of beer he had 
left to cool in the stream. Behind him, a 
man wearing clogs sneaked up to the 
stream and tried to steal the beer. 

The campaign hit a nerve in neighbor- 
ing Hungary, where about 60 percent of 
Mr. Lenard’s product is sold. The right- 
wing government of Prime Minister 
Viktor Orban has made it a priority to 
speak up for Hungarian minorities 
abroad and to promote a form of eco- 
nomic patriotism. Protecting the Csiki 
brand against Heineken seemed to fit 
right in. 

This spring, shortly after Heineken 
Romania won the latest round in court 
and was going to see the Csiki Sor brand 
disappear from the shelves, an unex- 
pected benefactor showed up. Mr. Or- 
ban’s chief of staff, Janos Lazar, traveled 
to Sansimion and raised a glass of Csiki 
with Mr. Lenard. The Hungarian gov- 
ernment also announced a proposal to 


ban the use of Heineken’s red-star logo 
as a symbol of Communism, already for- 
bidden by law. 

“When the Hungarian government 
forms its economic policy, it doesn’t only 
think of the country, but the nation,” 
Zoltan Kovacs, a government spokes- 
man, said in a telephone interview. He 
said Hungary had to protect its own 
businesses and make sure that multi- 
national companies couldn’t “abuse 


their position of advantage, which 
comes exactly from the fact that they 
operate on an international scale.” 

Less than a month after Hungary’s in- 
tervention and without explicitly linking 
their action to it, Heineken and Mr. 
Lenard’s company agreed to coexist 
peacefully and drop all related legal ac- 
tions. “We recognized the emotional val- 
ue of the Csiki brand name to its brewers 
and consumers, as well as to its 


stakeholders in both Romania and Hun- 
gary,” John- Paul Schuirink, director for 
global communication at Heineken, said 
in an email. He added that the company 
would use all means to defend its red- 
star logo. 

Even before Hungary intervened, the 
legal battle was heralded as the struggle 
of a small local producer against a cor- 
porate behemoth, echoing the long legal 
dispute between Anheuser-Busch and 


the Czech brewery Budejovicky Budvar 
over the Budweiser name. But mostly, it 
played to skepticism and sometimes 
overt government hostility toward 
multinational companies and their prod- 
ucts in Central and Eastern Europe. 

It wasn’t always this way. After the 
fall of Romania’s isolated Communist re- 
gime, foreign products in bright packag- 
ing pushed drab local products off the 
shelves. There was a mood nearing eu- 


phoria as, one by one, long-coveted for- 
eign brands became available. But as 
disappointment with the effects of glob- 
alization grew, so did skepticism toward 
foreign products. 

“People realized that Grandma’s jam 
isn’t so bad after all,” said Mr. Lenard, 
sitting in his executive office by wide 
windows that overlook the state-of-the- 
art brewery he created out of the former 
distillery’s crumbling concrete. “The lo- 
cal community has realized that local 
produce is good.” 

In recent years, the Csiki brewery has 
quadrupled daily production and grown 
in size. Shiny new equipment fills siz- 
able halls. It has also become something 
of a tourist attraction. A path leads vis- 
itors through the brewing process, from 
the mashing of earthy-smelling grains 
to the pouring of the golden liquid into 
bottles. The visitors can taste crunchy 
barley and bitter hops. At the end, they 
hand-pull their own pints in a bar that 
has a Heineken-branded punching bag. 

Mr. Lenard described his attitude as 
mischievous, or “gobe,” a word that lo- 
cals use to describe Szeklers, the Hun- 
garian-speaking population in the re- 
gion. 

“This product has helped buoy na- 
tional pride,” Mr. Lenard said of his beer. 
“And this struggle with Heineken, 
whether or not intentionally, here in the 
Szekler land, has become the symbol of 
the local struggle to survive.” 

Csiki has certainly helped to bolster 
the Szekler brand, but to its detractors, 
it has put too much of an accent on patri- 
otic marketing and has grown too big to 
be truly artisanal. Still, Mr. Lenard in- 
sisted that even if the dispute had 
brought useful publicity, he said it had 
taken attention away from the fact that 
he makes “quality beer.” 

“It’s an O.K. beer,” Razvan Costache, 
who runs a blog about rare craft beer, 
said in an interview in Bucharest. “You 
can drink it when you’re thirsty on a ter- 
race.” 

Artisanal breweries are still a rarity in 
Romania, Mr. Costache said, with Csiki 
being the largest. He said he had tasted 
both Csiki and Ciuc and found only a 
slight difference. 

Mr. Lenard and Mr. Costache both 
cited an article, by the investigative 
journalism group Rise Project, that said 
big breweries hurry fermentation by 
adding various substances in the brew- 
ing process. 

“I agree that, having a smaller pro- 
duction than Ciuc, they allow them- 
selves the time to do the fermenting, and 
everything by the books,” Mr. Costache 
said of Csiki. But Ciuc, he said, is “an in- 
dustrial beer. I can’t say that I was im- 
pressed by how natural it was.” 

Csiki Sor was hardly alone in Roma- 
nia in appealing to patriotic sentiment 
with its brand image. Romanians drink 
about four times as much beer as wine 
and they are constantly bombarded 
with slogans like “the beer of Romani- 
ans wherever they are,” including from 
multinational companies. 

Despite the settlement, Mr. Lenard 
said that he would continue to market 
his product as “Forbidden Csiki,” a 
name it took on after a court in January 
ordered the destruction of promotional 
material linked to the brand name. 

“For each product the story is cru- 
cial,” he said. “‘Forbidden’ will remind 
people of the story. Like in whiskies, no- 
body smuggles Old Smuggler but it’s 
good to have a hint to the story in the 
name.” 


Electric cars pick up speed 


BY BRAD PLUMER 

As the world’s automakers place larger 
bets on electric vehicle technology, 
many industry analysts are debating a 
key question: How quickly can plug-in 
cars become mainstream? 

The conventional view holds that 
electric cars will remain a niche product 
for many years, plagued by high sticker 
prices and heavily dependent on gov- 
ernment subsidies. 

But a growing number of analysts 
now argue that this pessimism is becom- 
ing outdated. A new report from 
Bloomberg New Energy Finance, a re- 
search group, suggests that the price of 
plug-in cars is falling much faster than 
expected, led by cheaper batteries and 
aggressive policies promoting zero- 
emission vehicles in China and Europe. 

Between 2025 and 2030, the group 
predicts, plug-in vehicles will become 
cost competitive with traditional petro- 
leum-powered cars, even without subsi- 
dies, and even before taking fuel savings 
into account. Once that happens, mass 
adoption should quickly follow. 

“Our forecast doesn’t hinge on coun- 
tries’ adopting stringent new fuel 
standards or climate policies,” said Colin 
McKerracher, the head of advanced 
transport analysis at Bloomberg New 
Energy Finance. “It’s an economic anal- 
ysis, looking at what happens when the 
upfront cost of electric vehicles reaches 
parity. That’s when the real shift oc- 
curs.” 

If that prediction pans out, it would 
have enormous consequences for the 
auto industry, oil markets and the 
world’s efforts to slow global warming. 


A BOOST FROM BATTERIES 

Last year, plug-in vehicles made up less 
than 1 percent of new passenger vehicle 
sales worldwide, held back by high up- 
front costs. The Chevrolet Bolt, 
produced by General Motors, sells for 
about $37,500 before federal tax breaks. 
With gasoline prices hovering around $2 
per gallon, relatively few consumers 
seem interested. 

But there are signs of a shift. Tesla and 
Volkswagen each have plans to produce 
more than one million electric vehicles 
per year by 2025. On Wednesday, Volvo 
announced that it would phase out the 
traditional combustion engine and that 
all of its new models starting in 2019 
would be either hybrids or entirely bat- 
tery-powered. 

Skeptics argue that these moves are 
mostly marginal. Exxon Mobil, which is 
studying the threat that electric cars 
could pose to its business model, still ex- 
pects plug-in vehicle sales to grow 
slowly, to just 10 percent of new sales in 
the United States by 2040, with little im- 
pact on global oil use. The federal Ener- 
gy Information Administration projects 
a similarly sluggish uptake. 

The Bloomberg forecast is far more 
aggressive, projecting that plug-in hy- 
brids and all-electric vehicles will make 
up 54 percent of new light-duty sales 
globally by 2040, outselling their com- 
bustion engine counterparts. 

The reason? Batteries. Since 2010, the 
average cost of lithium-ion battery 
packs has plunged by more than one 
third, to about $300 per kilowatt-hour. 
The Bloomberg report sees that falling 
to $73 by 2030 without any significant 
technological breakthroughs, as compa- 


nies like Tesla increase battery produc- 
tion in big factories, optimize the design 
of battery packs and improve chem- 
istries. 

For the next decade, the report notes, 
electric cars will still rely on govern- 
ment incentives and sales mandates in 
places like Europe, China and Califor- 
nia. But as automakers introduce a 
greater variety of models and lower 
costs, electric cars will reach a point 
where they can stand on their own. 

Still, this outcome is hardly guaran- 
teed. Governments could scale back 
their incentives before plug-in vehicles 
become fully competitive — many 
states are already beginning to tax elec- 
tric cars. Battery manufacturers could 
face material shortages or production 
problems that hinder their ability to 
slash costs. And an unforeseen technol- 
ogy failure, such as widespread battery 
fires, could halt progress. 

“But we tried to be fairly conservative 
in our estimate of where battery prices 
are going,” Mr. McKerracher said, “and 
we don’t see barriers to electric vehicles 
becoming cost competitive very soon.” 

POTENTIAL SETBACKS 

Other experts caution that falling bat- 
tery costs are not the only factor in de- 
termining whether electric cars become 
widespread. Sam Ori, the executive di- 
rector of the Energy Policy Institute at 
the University of Chicago, noted, “Peo- 
ple don’t buy cars based solely on the 
price tag.” 

Consumers may remain wary of vehi- 
cles with limited range that can take 
hours to charge. Even though re- 
searchers have shown that battery-elec- 



FABRIZIO BENSCH/REUTERS 

Both Volkswagen and Tesla have plans to 
produce more than one million electric 
vehicles per year by 2025. 


Bloomberg expects plug-in 
hybrids and all-electric vehicles 
to make up more than half of 
new light-duty sales by 2040. 

trie vehicles have sufficient range for 
many people’s daily commuting habits, 
consumer psychology is still difficult to 
predict. The report does not, for in- 
stance, expect electric vehicles to catch 
on widely in the pickup-truck market. 

Charging infrastructure is another 
potential barrier. Although cities are 
starting to build thousands of public 
charging stations — and Tesla is work- 
ing on reducing the time it takes to 
power a depleted battery — it still takes 
longer to charge an electric vehicle than 
it does to refuel a conventional car at the 
pump. 

Many owners charge their cars 


overnight in their garages, but that is 
much harder for people living in cities 
who park their cars on the street. 

As a result, the Bloomberg report 
warns that plug-in vehicles may have a 
difficult time making inroads in dense 
urban areas, and that infrastructure bot- 
tlenecks may slow the growth of electric 
vehicles after 2040. 

Another potential hurdle may be the 
automakers themselves. While most 
manufacturers are introducing plug-in 
models in the United States to comply 
with stricter fuel-economy standards, 
they don’t always market them ag- 
gressively, said Chelsea Sexton, an auto 
industry consultant who worked on 
General Motors’ electric vehicle pro- 
gram in the 1990s. 

Car dealerships also remain reluctant 
to display and sell electric models, 
which often require less maintenance 
and are less profitable for their service 
departments. Surveys have found that 
salespeople are often unprepared to 
pitch the cars. 

“We’ve seen a lot of announcements 
about electric vehicles, but that doesn’t 
matter much if automakers are just 
building these cars for compliance and 
are unenthusiastic about actually mar- 
keting them,” Ms. Sexton said. 

Raw economics may help overcome 
such barriers, Mr. McKerracher said. He 
pointed to Norway, where heavy taxes 
on petroleum-powered vehicles and 
generous subsidies for electric vehicles 
have created price parity between the 
two. As a result, plug-in hybrids and 
fully electric cars in Norway now make 
up 37 percent of all new sales, up from 6 
percent in 2013. 


FIGHTING CLIMATE CHANGE 

Bloomberg’s forecast could have sweep- 
ing implications for oil markets. The re- 
port projects that a sharp rise in electric 
vehicles would displace eight million 
barrels of transportation fuel each day. 
(The world now consumes around 98 
million barrels per day.) 

A number of oil companies are now 
grappling with the prospect of an even- 
tual peak in global demand, with billions 
of dollars in investments at stake in get- 
ting the timing right. 

Mass adoption of electric cars could 
also prove a key strategy in fighting cli- 
mate change — provided the vehicles 
were increasingly powered by low-car- 
bon electricity, rather than coal. The In- 
ternational Energy Agency has estimat- 
ed that electric vehicles would have to 
account for at least 40 percent of pas- 
senger vehicle sales by 2040 for the 
world to have a chance of meeting the 
climate goals outlined in the Paris 
agreement, keeping total global warm- 
ing below 2 degrees Celsius. 

Yet the Bloomberg report also shows 
how much further countries would need 
to go to cut transportation emissions. 

Even with a sharp rise in electric vehi- 
cles, the world would still have more tra- 
ditional petroleum-powered passenger 
vehicles on the road in 2040 than it does 
today, and it will take many years to re- 
tire existing fleets. And other modes of 
transportation, like heavy-duty truck- 
ing and aviation, will remain stubbornly 
difficult to electrify without drastic ad- 
vances in battery technology. 

Which means it’s still too soon to write 
an obituary for the internal combustion 
engine. 
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Ross Smith, second from left, said he had missed opportunities to make money by focusing on Facebook. Laura Clery, second from right, is one of Facebook’s biggest stars. 


New niche for video stars 



SAN FRANCISCO 


Facebook is attracting 
celebrities who once would 
have gravitated to YouTube 

BY DAISUKE WAKABAYASHI 

Laura Clery has the trappings of a 
YouTube star — seven-figure annual 
earnings, brand sponsorships and mil- 
lions of fans who watch her comedy 
videos — except for one notable differ- 
ence: She’s finding fame and fortune on 
Facebook. 

With three million followers on the so- 
cial network, Ms. Clery hosts a weekly 
cooking show on Facebook Live as Pam- 
ela Pupkin, a pseudo-spiritual guru who 
enjoys berating her husband and inter- 
acts with fans in character. Her other 
sketches as Helen Horbath, a foul- 
mouthed female stalker who pursues a 
male crush with sexually loaded pickup 
lines, routinely receive several million 
views on Facebook. The character has 
such a loyal following that Helen has a 
line of T-shirts, and one fan tattooed her 
face onto his arm. 

As an early participant in Facebook’s 
video revenue-sharing program, Ms. 
Clery is one of its first stars to receive 
YouTube-like payments. Developing na- 
tive stars is part of Facebook’s ambition 
to challenge YouTube as the internet’s 
primary destination for video by getting 
users to see it as more than a repository 
of one-off hits. 

While 1.5 billion people go to YouTube 
every month specifically to watch 
videos, Facebook users stumble upon 
videos among a friend’s vacation photos 
or in a news story. Because it’s easier to 
share content, videos like “Chewbacca 
Mom” tend to spread like wildfire on 
Facebook. 

But the social network has struggled 
to match YouTube’s success in coaxing 
viewers to watch for longer stretches, 
which is essential to siphon off TV ad- 
vertising money. YouTube said mobile 
viewers, on average, watch for more 
than an hour a day — a testament to its 
huge video inventory and uncanny abil- 
ity to predict what you want to watch 
next. 

To capture and retain the attention of 
its two billion monthly users with more 
than short, viral clips, Facebook is now 
delivering live sports as well as creating 
its own serialized programs and exclu- 
sive shows. It is also courting perform- 
ers who can build a passionate audience 
and keep them coming back. 

Such stars have been critical to 
YouTube’s success because they have 
fiercely loyal fans and appeal to audi- 
ences underserved by traditional media 
companies. Popular personalities like 
Jake Paul on YouTube have millions of 
subscribers who return daily to watch 
video diaries and music videos. 

That is where Ms. Clery comes in. 
Feeling powerless over her acting ca- 
reer, Ms. Clery decided to try her hand at 
videos online two years ago. She started 
out on YouTube but struggled to stand 
out among the abundance of content. 

One of her first Facebook videos — a 
skit about close talkers — was viewed 
30,000 times in a day without any pro- 
motion or fans. In two years, she has be- 
come one of Facebook’s biggest stars 
and she is making more money than she 
ever did as a traditional working actor. 

“I go where the love is and I go where I 


do better,” said Ms. Clery, who had 
starred in a few sitcoms before moving 
into online video. “People said ‘Focus on 
YouTube because they monetize,’ but 
the reach was more important to me. I 
figured the money would come, and it 
has.” 

Ms. Clery said a YouTube representa- 
tive recently approached her to encour- 
age her to focus more on YouTube. She 
already posts there, she said, but mostly 
to discourage people from stealing her 
videos and uploading them to the site. 

Most online video creators are not ex- 
clusive to any platform, but the biggest 
stars publish most consistently on 
YouTube because its ad revenue-shar- 
ing typically provides the biggest pay- 
outs. 

While most creators post videos to 
Facebook, it is sometimes treated as an 
afterthought or a marketing tool to re- 
direct users back to their YouTube page. 
At last month’s VidCon, the online video 
industry’s annual trade show, Facebook 
unleashed a charm offensive to cre- 
ators, highlighting its fledgling video ad 
programs and introducing a new app 
featuring tools to help creators make 
videos look more professional. 

In the world of YouTube stars, few are 
bigger than Logan Paul, a musclebound, 
floppy-haired goofball. He has seven 
million subscribers to his daily video log 
on YouTube and shoots video with 
Dwayne Johnson, a.k.a. “The Rock.” He 
said creating videos for Facebook ver- 
sus YouTube was akin to speaking dif- 
ferent dialects. 

“YouTube is modern-day television 
for the younger generation. The audi- 
ence is superdevoted and willing to give 
you their time,” said Mr. Paul, whose 
brother Jake is also a star. He said his 
video logs — a mix between a reality 
show and running diary — on YouTube 
span from 10 to 25 minutes. Other than 
live streams, most of his Facebook 
videos are about a minute long. 

Facebook’s video ad strategy is not as 


developed, he said, but he uses Face- 
book to build his brand. Mr. Paul, who is 
exceedingly diplomatic about the differ- 
ent platforms, said he keeps dialogue to 
a minimum on Facebook because it 
serves a global audience who may not 
all speak English. He focuses on physi- 
cal stunts — such as performing splits in 
locations around the world. 

Last year, Facebook paid as much as 
$220,000 for top YouTube stars, includ- 
ing Mr. Paul, to produce exclusive con- 
tent for Facebook Live. However, the 
deals did little to entice YouTube stars to 
post more frequently on Facebook after- 
ward. Facebook said those deals were to 
support stars as they experimented 
with Live, not an attempt to recruit tal- 
ent to its platform. 


Developing stars is part of 
Facebook’s ambition to challenge 
YouTube as the internet’s 
primary destination for video. 

Earlier this year, Facebook started 
testing a new advertising program to al- 
low creators to place 15-second ads in 
videos. Creators in the program said ad- 
vertising revenue from Facebook was 
comparable to YouTube, although many 
cautioned it was still very early. Face- 
book said it was “pleased” with the pro- 
gram and planned to include more cre- 
ators. 

Also, both companies are pushing to 
help creators land so-called influencer 
marketing deals — connecting social 
media stars with companies that want 
their brands or products promoted. Last 
year, YouTube acquired FameBit — a 
marketplace to help marketers find in- 
fluential stars — while Facebook made 
more people eligible to promote posts 
from brands. 

Facebook and YouTube are also add- 
ing features that make them more alike. 


Last week, YouTube introduced a mo- 
bile feature to directly share videos with 
friends and maintain group messaging 
threads. YouTube also started a pilot 
program to allow major stars to post 
nonvideo content to their pages — creat- 
ing a Facebook profile of sorts with pho- 
tos and text. 

Last year, Facebook added a dedi- 
cated video tab — a mini-YouTube 
within its mobile app — so people inter- 
ested only in watching videos on Face- 
book have a place to go. And there are 
reports that Facebook is bringing exclu- 
sive content from media companies to 
the video tab. 

Ross Smith, who has 3.6 million Face- 
book followers for his comedy videos, 
acknowledged that he missed some op- 
portunities to make money by focusing 
so much on Facebook. 

A two-minute compilation of Mr. 
Smith’s comedy videos with his 90-year- 
old grandmother — him swatting away 
one of her jump shots, him pushing her 
into a pile of leaves, and them playing 
beer pong together — has generated 117 
million views and was shared 1.2 million 
times. 

“That’s pretty damn big and I didn’t 
make a dime on it,” said Mr. Smith, who 
is now part of Facebook’s advertising 
experiment. 

But he said he reserved his best con- 
tent for Facebook because it had a di- 
verse and global audience. He is active 
on Snapchat and Instagram, but his 
videos spread faster on Facebook be- 
cause it serves a different audience. 

At VidCon, Mr. Smith said his 
YouTube star friends were mobbed on 
the convention floor by teenage fans 
while he walked around largely unno- 
ticed. But when he returned to his hotel, 
the security guards and hotel staff rec- 
ognized him and excitedly introduced 
themselves. 

“I have this whole market with a dif- 
ferent fan base,” he said. “It’s definitely 
the underdog.” 


Analyst calls 
for caution 
in Canada 



Gretchen Morgenson 


FAIR GAME 


When Warren Buffett acts, investors 
notice. And after he took a roughly 
$300 million position last month in 
Home Capital Group, a troubled Cana- 
dian mortgage underwriter, some 
investors saw it as a vote of confidence 
not only in that company, but also in 
Canadian stocks over all. 

A1 Rosen takes a different view. A 
veteran forensic accountant and inde- 
pendent equity analyst who predicted 
the collapse of Nortel Networks, the 
Canadian telecom company, two years 
before its 2009 demise, Mr. Rosen has a 
message for people investing in Cana- 
dian stocks: Be wary. 

It is a mystery to Mr. Rosen why Mr. 
Buffett bought into Home Capital 
Group, a company that has been the 
subject of a titanic battle between the 
investors who believe in the company 
and other investors — short sellers — 
who do not. Certainly, Mr. Buffett ex- 
pects to make money on his deal. But 
in an interview, Mr. Rosen said he 
thought there was more to the story 
than the markets yet know. 

Mr. Rosen is certain of this: Interna- 
tional accounting rules followed by 
Canadian companies since 2011 are 
putting investors in Canadian stocks — 
not just Home Capital Group’s — at 
risk. Canada’s rules, which are sub- 
stantially different from the generally 
accepted accounting principles 
(G.A.A.R) governing American compa- 
nies, give much more leeway to corpo- 
rate managers in valuing assets and 
recording cash flows. 

In addition, a 1997 decision by the 
Supreme Court of Canada has severely 
limited investors in suing company 
auditors for malpractice. Combined, 
these two factors generally make 
Canadian stocks a danger zone, Mr. 
Rosen said. 

American investors often fail to 
recognize this, though, because they 
assume Canadian companies are abid- 
ing by American accounting standards. 
“I’ve been trying to alert investors in 
the U.S. to this,” Mr. Rosen said in an 
interview. “But there’s just that belief 
that Canada is following U.S. standards 
when it’s not.” 

Mr. Rosen works with his son Mark 
Rosen at the Accountability Research 
Corporation in Toronto. The two men 
recently published a book called “Easy 
Prey Investors : Why Broken Safety 
Nets Threaten Your Wealth.” 

In Mr. Rosen’s view, the interna- 
tional accounting standards followed 
by Canadian companies allow manag- 
ers to apply overly rosy assumptions 
to the financial figures they report to 
investors. For a while, these assump- 
tions can propel stock prices — and 
executive bonuses — well beyond 
where they would be otherwise, he 
said. 

Canadian accounting rules can also 
mask problems at a company. How 
else, Mr. Rosen asked, to explain the 
events leading up to the June 22 bank- 
ruptcy filing by Sears Canada? The 
company’s shares trade on both the 
Toronto Stock Exchange and the Nas- 
daq market in the United States. 

As with many other retailers, Sears 
Canada’s fiscal year ends in January. It 
compiled its 2016 annual financial 
statement in accordance with Interna- 
tional Financial Reporting Standards, 
set by the International Accounting 
Standards Board, a group of experts 
from an array of countries. 

Sears Canada’s numbers weren’t 
good. Both revenues and same-store 
sales had fallen, but it reported 
shareholders’ equity of 222 million 
Canadian dollars (about $171 million) 
and 1.24 billion Canadian dollars ($956 
million) in total assets. 

In the report, company management 
characterized Sears Canada as a going 
concern. In accounting parlance, that 
meant the business was expected to 
operate without the threat of liquida- 
tion for the next 12 months. 


The auditor for Sears Canada did not 
challenge this view and assigned the 
company an unqualified — or “clean” 

— opinion on April 26. The report fairly 
represented Sears Canada’s financial 
position, the opinion said. And that 
opinion may well have been justified 
under Canadian rules. 

Less than two months later, Sears 
Canada was bankrupt. 

“What are the auditing and account- 
ing rules in Canada that allow you to 
give this totally clean opinion on a 
company and you can’t even look 
beyond six weeks?” Mr. Rosen asked. 
“That’s the scary situation with Sears, 
and we’re just seeing it more and more 
on other cases coming forward.” 

Canada is not alone in following the 
International Financial Reporting 
Standards, or I.F.R.S. Some 150 juris- 
dictions in Europe, Africa, Asia and 
elsewhere also use these rules. Many 
are underdeveloped nations whose 
previous accounting rules were none 
too stringent. 

The international standards came 
about in 2002, when the European 
Union required adherence to them for 
all its listed companies beginning in 
2005. 

The rules are designed to “bring 
transparency, accountability and effi- 
ciency to financial markets,” the 
I.F.R.S. Foundation says in a mission 
statement on its website. 

But that’s not the outcome, Mr. 

Rosen said. In practice, the rules allow 
company executives to inflate their 
revenues and hide excessive acquisi- 
tion costs. 

They also let managers overstate 
assets and understate liabilities, he 
said. 

Not all managers will do so, of 
course. But Mr. Rosen’s forensic ac- 
counting work has taught him that “for 
every honest manager, there’s a cheat 
waiting to pounce.” 

A spokeswoman for the I.F.R.S. 
Foundation, Kirstina Reitan, said its 
members disagree with Mr. Rosen’s 
take. “The success of accounting 
standards depends on companies 
applying them properly and exercising 
sound judgment,” 
she said in an 
emailed state- 
ment. “Both U.S. 
G.A.A.P. and 
I.F.R.S. are high- 
quality 

standards, and 
one is not more 
prone to abuse 
than the other.” 

Still, the differ- 
ences between 
the two 

standards can be significant. Consider, 
for example, the approach taken to 
recognizing revenue under the interna- 
tional standards. 

Under these rules, companies can 
record revenues based on a probability 
of only 50.001 percent of eventually 
collecting the money — something Mr. 
Rosen calls the “more-likely-than-not 
rule.” 

By contrast, under American guide- 
lines, managers must have a reason- 
able assurance that they will generate 
the revenues before they can record 
them; companies generally interpret 
this as 70 percent to 80 percent cer- 
tainty, he said. 

Valuing assets is another problem 
with international standards, Mr. 

Rosen said. Under the generally ac- 
cepted accounting principles used in 
Canada before 2011, a company would 
have to complete the sale of a property 
or building before recording the results 
of the transaction for financial report- 
ing purposes. 

Because the international standards 
instead focus on current value account- 
ing, executives have much more free- 
dom to assign value to assets that may 
or may not be real. 

Mr. Rosen presents a hypothetical 
example in his book. Say a company 
owns a building that may sell for $10 
million. But based on medium-term 
contracts, the company’s managers 
assess the building’s current value at 
$18 million. In Canada, the managers 
can use the higher figure in the compa- 
ny’s financial statements. 

“Many Canadian-traded stocks are 
trying to appear more financially 
adequate by utilizing the massive holes 
in I.F.R.S.,” Mr. Rosen wrote in his 
book. He calls financial reporting in 
Canada right now “the calm before the 
storm.” 

The Toronto Stock Exchange index 
is up 6 percent over the past 52 weeks. 
Although that pales next to the Stand- 
ard & Poor’s 500 return, it is nonethe- 
less respectable. 

Seems as good a time as any to heed 
a warning from an experienced investi- 
gator like Mr. Rosen. 


Theres a belief 
that Canadian 
companies 
follow 
American 
accounting 
standards. 
They don’t. 
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The forensic accountant A1 Rosen of the Accountability Research Corporation. 
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My son, the jihadist 


Failing to 
spot how 
Rasheed 
became 
radicalized 
is the 

biggest regret 
of my life. 


Nicola Benyahia 


BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND I gripped the 
phone, trying to make out the words on 
the crackling line. There was a moment 
of silence before the voice at the other 
end spoke : “I’m sorry, but your son is 
dead.” 

It was the call I had feared for 
months. How was I going to tell 
Rasheed’s sisters that their brother, a 
fighter for the so-called Islamic State, 
had been killed in an airstrike some- 
where on the Syria-Iraq border? How 
would I answer their questions? I had 
none myself. Nor any body to grieve 
over. All I wanted was to hold him for 
one last time and say goodbye. 

Rasheed was born on April 26, 1996, in 
the town in Wales where I had lived for 
most of my life. I was brought up an 
Anglican but converted to Islam in my 
late teens ; my new faith gave me solace 
and meaning after a difficult childhood. 
The man I later met and married was 
also Muslim, from Algeria. Life as mem- 
bers of a Muslim minority in a small 
provincial town was not easy, so we 
moved our growing family to Birming- 
ham. 

Rasheed was a happy, excitable boy 
with a zeal for nearly everything. He 
had big, green eyes and a smile that 
radiated across his face. He could be 
mischievous, playing pranks on his 
sisters, who would scream and chase 
him around the house in protest. This 
only gave him fits of laughter. It was a 
noisy household, a little crazy at times, 
but this was my family and my children. 
I loved them, and we were contented. 

Birmingham — 
Britain’s most 
multicultural city, 
with a mix of 
white, Asian, 
Somali and Arab 
communities — 
seemed a good 
place for our 
children to feel 
integrated. De- 
spite the typical 
challenges of 
growing up in an 
inner-city area, 
Rasheed was a 
straight-A stu- 
dent. He went to 
college for a 
while but then signed up for an appren- 
ticeship in electrical engineering. He 
seemed to flourish and would talk about 
how he wanted to set up his own busi- 
ness. 

Early in 2014, things began to change. 
My husband and I were having marital 
difficulties, and Rasheed began to 
withdraw. My funny, lighthearted boy 
slowly turned into an aloof 18-year-old. 
He grew out his sleek hair into an un- 
ruly mane. He had worn faded jeans and 
hoodies, but now he chose loose jogging 
pants with a traditional long tunic. 

Rasheed even insisted I shorten the 
hem of his trousers, so that they’d sit 
above his ankles. Being a fashion-con- 
scious mother, this grated on me. But it 
also bothered me because I knew it was 
a look favored by those who adhered to 
strict interpretations of Islam. 

Rasheed had been in the habit of 
attending the local mosque with his 
father. It was a moderate mosque, 
serving both first- and second-genera- 
tion immigrants from Asian and Arab 
countries. But Rasheed began to grow 
impatient with the older, more cultivat- 
ed attendees at this mosque and sought 
out a younger congregation at another 
one known for its more conservative 
teaching. 

He had been a rather lazy reader, but 
Rasheed became avid, bringing home 
Islamic literature by authors I’d never 
heard of. He also started fasting more — 


Since 
Rasheeds 
death, IVe 
combed 
through every 
detail of every 
memory, 
searching for 
clues for what 
made him 
leave home to 
fight in Syria. 



outside the Ramadan norm. This 
caused tension because it meant ab- 
senting himself from family meals. With 
our relationship already strained, I 
didn’t push the issue because I didn’t 
want another reason for an argument. 

It was a fraught year, and I was dis- 
tracted with the ups and downs of our 
marriage. My husband and I eventually 
worked through our differences, but 
Rasheed withdrew further. As the 
months passed, he seemed only more 
drained and preoccupied, as if the effort 
of keeping it together was too much. 

At times, I felt I didn’t recognize him 
anymore, but then I’d spot some flash of 
his old self. I felt hopeful that Rasheed 
was still there, underneath the teenage 
angst. Finally, in December, I thought 
daylight had returned. Rasheed sud- 
denly became more relaxed and upbeat. 
He began hanging out with his old 
friends again. I felt relieved : He’d over- 
come it, whatever it was. 

One day, Rasheed left a gift on my 
pillow : a diamond necklace with a note 
that read : “To Mama, No matter how 
much gold and how many precious 
stones are used, it’s never enough to 
show how precious you are to me. Love, 
Rasheed.” I had my son back. 

Only later did I realize that his change 


was anything but a recovery, but some- 
thing sad and sinister. Rasheed had 
entered the phase of radicalization 
when a person prepares to leave. It’s 
similar to when a depressed person 
decides to take his life ; his mood can 
seem to lift with the decision, lulling 
family and friends into a false sense of 
security. 

I now know that Rasheed’s gift was 
his way of saying goodbye. 

Friday, May 29, 2015, started out like 
any other day, but it was the last time I’d 
ever see my son. There were no kisses. 
Not even a note. He was just gone. 
Rasheed walked away from his life with 
us with just the clothes on his back, 
leaving behind everything he knew. 

Full of apprehension, we reported his 
abrupt departure to the police. As the 
police conducted their investigation, a 
cloud hung over us. We understood why 
they had to question us, but we felt the 
weight of their suspicion : Did we know 
more than we were saying? This only 
added to our guilt that we should have 
read the signs better and somehow been 
able to stop him. 

The police asked us to view surveil- 
lance footage from the airport of a 
young man preparing to board a flight 
for Turkey. As I stared at the grainy 


pictures, there was no doubt. It was 
Rasheed. 

I veered from numbness to rage. How 
could he have done this to me? 

After 10 distressing weeks, Rasheed 
finally contacted me via WhatsApp. He 
said he was in Syria. Once I heard that, I 
knew I had to prepare for the worst. 

But I also had to make a choice. I 
could hold onto my anger at Rasheed for 
the decisions he’d made and run the risk 
that he’d never contact me again. Or I 
could try to stay calm and keep our 
relationship alive in the hope that he 
might ultimately see sense. I chose the 
latter course. 

Occasionally, there seemed a ray of 
hope. In one conversation with his 
sister, he said, “If I’m wrong about this 
choice that I have made, pray to God 
that I’m guided away from it.” 

Was he having doubts? Was this his 
way of asking for help, a way out? 

As I communicated with Rasheed 
over the following months, through 
phone calls and texts, I tried desper- 
ately to win the battle for my child’s 
heart and mind. I clung to the bond we’d 
once had. The boy I’d raised was gone, 
yet when we spoke, he never stopped 
calling me Mama. 

One day, he told me awkwardly that a 


senior Islamic State leader had pro- 
posed finding him a jihadi bride. He 
spoke of his nervousness at meeting the 
young woman and the idea of marriage. 
He asked what I thought. What could I 
say? Despite everything, he still 
wanted his mother’s approval. 

He and his group lived under con- 
stant fear of airstrikes, after which 
they’d have to search for survivors 
among the rubble. He told me how they 
were forced to watch public beheadings, 
which served as a stark warning for 
anyone considering desertion. He never 
told me about the things he was called 
upon to do — his phone calls were moni- 
tored — but when his father probed, he 
said one time that he had been sent out 
of the Islamic State’s eastern strong- 
hold, Raqqa, to “visit Bashar al-Assad.” 
We took this to mean he had been in- 
volved in fighting against Syrian gov- 
ernment forces. 

I knew Rasheed could be killed at any 
moment, and I grappled with the antici- 
patory grief. There is no parenting 
manual for this. 

Then I got the call. 

Since Rasheed’s death, I’ve combed 
through every detail of every memory, 
searching for clues for what made him 
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How not to get a job 


I wasn’t 

looking 

for a fiscal 

benefits 

analyst, 

E.M.T. or 

brand 

ambassador, 
but they 
showed 
up anyway. 


Allan Ripp 


What do a fragrance designer, New 
York City cop, bed-and-breakfast man- 
ager and youth hockey coach have in 
common? 

Each of them recently applied for an 
account director position at my public 
relations firm, along with 500 others 
whose experience and skill sets ranged 
from vaguely on-point to off-the-charts 
irrelevant. Auto collections manager? 
Home health aide? Visual merchan- 
diser? Count them all in. 

It’s not that my postings on Indeed, 
Linkedln and other career sites weren’t 
explicit in outlining desired qualifica- 
tions. I added instructions urging candi- 
dates to contact us only if they had 
backgrounds in journalism, RR. or law. 
There was nothing to suggest I was 
looking for a fiscal benefits analyst, 
emergency medical technician or brand 
ambassador, but they showed up any- 
way. 

In part, the disconnect stems from a 
revved-up labor market that encour- 
ages job hopping and inflated creden- 


tials. It also reflects the vast online jobs 
marketplace, where restless applicants 
shoot off their resumes like one of those 
T-shirt cannons at a football stadium, 
firing without aiming. Not a single 
candidate bothered to look us up and 
refer to what we do in the cover note. 
Instead, they all invoked grand boiler- 
plate statements meant to impress the 
hiring gods. 

Here’s how one actress stated her 
case : “Not only do I believe in Ripp 
Media’s ability to deliver human and 
intuitive touchpoints through physical 
and technological interaction, but I can 
contribute to this strategic investment 
for the modern enterprise by bringing 
my diverse experiences ...” It was like 
reading Mad Libs. 

I’m all for people crossing the profes- 
sional divide. America’s work force is 
going through tumult, as even the su- 
perskilled see their jobs eliminated or 
made obsolete by technology. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reports a 
steady decline in the average tenure of 
wage and salaried workers — most 
recently at 4.2 years, down from 4.6 in 
2014. 

Many of those hitting me up hadn’t 
been at their current job more than four 


months. Moreover, hardly any tried to 
connect the dots from their world to 
ours. They assumed that because they’d 
done surgical sales or analyzed 
customer accounts for a dental supply 
company, they could do anything. P.R. 
account director? Sure, sign me up. 

Online job sites appear to enhance 
success because 
of the magnitude 
of potential tar- 
gets, coupled 
with the ease of 
applying, per- 
haps while 
scrolling through 
one’s phone in 
between texting 
and watching TV. 
But when some- 
thing is so simple, 
fast and prepack- 
aged, it tends to 
feel inauthentic and impersonal. Good- 
ness knows, employers are human, too. 

Although I listed my phone numbers 
in my ads, I got a total of two calls from 
applicants. Everyone else preferred the 
automatic approach, and it showed in 
their one-size-fits-all letters and re- 
sumes. I imagined them swiping on 


Tinder with the same abandon as they 
responded to my posting. They proba- 
bly also stay glued to their GPS when 
driving down dead-end alleys. 

Perhaps that’s why so many show- 
cased accomplishments that sounded 
machine-made, as in “liaise with field 
managers to create metric reports in 
line with KPIs.” There were also digital 
marketers lauding their ability to “in- 
crease channel awareness and imple- 
ment impactful distribution modes to 
engage target audiences.” I was more 
drawn to the waitress who described 
her duties with the clarity of E. B. 

White : “Explain dishes on menu to 
patrons and make recommendations ; 
take orders and relay them to kitchen ; 
calculate meal costs and add taxes to 
final bill.” She was elevated to the “may- 
be” pile. 

It didn’t take long for the resumes to 
blur, and I did what any overwhelmed 
employer would do : started scanning 
Google and social media for advance 
clues before making contact. I didn’t 
dismiss a candidate for sporting a nose 
ring or hoisting a drink in every photo, 
but those things gave me pause. I dis- 
covered one prospect had been arrested 
for marijuana possession and another 


for assault and battery. Checking out 
Facebook selfies and family albums 
may sound invasive, but it let me ask 
myself, would I want this person sitting 
across from me or along for a client 
meeting? 

When I did ping hopefuls, they were 
grateful that their credentials had been 
reviewed by a real person. The hockey 
coach and cop sounded like great guys 
— I wish I had something to offer them, 
along with the actor who can riff in 
Nigerian and Jamaican accents. 

After naively hoping we were one 
view away from the ideal candidate, I 
pulled the ads when Indeed’s algorithm 
flagged as a match a writer whose top 
credit was an article about whether 
man buns are a turnoff. Now I’m won- 
dering whether the waitress might take 
a writing test, or whether I should 
engage a recruiter. 

The United States jobless rate fell to 
4.3 percent in May, a low not seen in 16 
years. The Department of Labor should 
track a new category — the Wishfully 
Otherwise Employed. They’re out there 
in force, waiting to jump into something 
new. If only they’d look before they leap. 


ALLAN ripp runs a press relations firm. 
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stems from a 
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labor market 
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DOES MR. TRUMP NOT GET IT ON HACKING? 


Raising the 
issue is not 
enough. He 
needs to get 
Mr. Putin 
to accept 
responsibility 
for interfering 
with the 
American 
election. 


One of Donald Trump’s failings as president has been a 
refusal to face up to Russia’s role in hacking the 2016 
election, something American intelligence agencies 
have testified under oath they know took place. So it is 
important that when he held his first presidential face- 
to-face meeting with Vladimir Putin on Friday, Mr. 
Trump began by raising the interference issue and 
then reportedly pressed him more than once on Rus- 
sian involvement during the course of their two-hour- 
and-15-minute conversation. 

Not to do so would have been derelict and would 
have provided further reason to wonder what sway 
the Russians may have over Mr. Trump’s White House, 
as a special counsel investigates Russia’s role in the 
election and potential collusion by the Trump cam- 
paign. 

There are important questions, however, about the 
rest of the exchange, and about whether even now Mr. 
Trump understands the gravity of Russia’s interfer- 
ence in America’s democratic processes. Secretary of 
State Rex Tillerson, the only other senior American 
official in the room, said Mr. Putin denied involvement 
in the election, as he has in the past, and asked the 
Americans for proof — a familiar diversionary tactic 
by Russians caught red-handed. There was no indica- 
tion that Mr. Trump demanded that Mr. Putin accept 
responsibility for the hacking or promise that it won’t 
happen again, either in the United States or in other 
allied countries, especially Germany, France and the 
Baltic States, where Russian meddling has been sus- 
pected. 

If Russia’s foreign minister, Sergey Lavrov, is to be 
believed, Mr. Trump accepted Mr. Putin’s assurances 
that he isn’t to blame. And while the White House 
denied Mr. Lavrov’s version, doubts about the depth of 
Mr. Trump’s understanding are likely to linger, not 
least because of Mr. Tillerson’s own description of 
events. He said Mr. Trump considered the hacking 
episode to be “simply an intractable disagreement at 
this point,” thus effectively assigning equal weight to 
the Russian and American views on the matter. 

As for further American sanctions to punish Russia 
and deter future interference, that apparently is not 
something Mr. Trump intends to pursue. The Russia- 
America relationship is “too important to not find a 
way to move forward,” Mr. Tillerson said. So the lead- 
ers did what leaders often do when a problem is too 
hard: They agreed to establish a working group, in 
this case to discuss a “framework” for an agreement 
on the use of cyberspace. 

Mr. Trump is right that the United States needs to 
look for ways to work with Russia. But he seems not to 
understand that Mr. Putin plays to his worst instincts 
and, at the end of the day, is not an ally. 


Modis strongman economics 


Adam Roberts 


Prime Minister Narendra Modi of India 
has strong views on economics. Speak- 
ing to a big crowd of tycoons, investors 
and journalists in New Delhi, Mr. Modi 
once admitted that he is “not a big econ- 
omist.” Yet he promptly set out an eco- 
nomic vision for India to be a global 
manufacturing power. Investors should 
rush to “make in India,” he said. He 
claimed that his strong leadership 
would usher in economic revival and 100 
million new manufacturing jobs by 
2022. 

During the prime ministerial cam- 
paign in the 2014 national elections, Mr. 
Modi mocked the prime minister, Man- 
mohan Singh, for supposedly presiding 
over economic failure. He jeered that 
Mr. Singh — who has a doctorate in 
economics from Oxford University and 
was the architect of the liberalization of 
the Indian economy in the early 1990s — 
could not stop onion prices rising and 
that economic growth was jobless, both 
popular concerns. 

Later, as prime minister, Mr. Modi 
told me that India’s economic perform- 
ance had been embarrassing under Mr. 
Singh. (In fact, Mr. Singh’s record was 
pretty good : In his full decade as prime 
minister, economic growth was on 
average 7.8 percent a year.) The world, 
Mr. Modi told me, saw that “the ‘I’ in the 
BRICS had become a burden,” meaning 
India had fallen behind Brazil, Russia, 
China and South Africa. He bragged he 
was restoring India’s image. 

Parts of India’s $2.3 trillion-strong 
economy are in better shape today than 
they were three years ago. Onion prices 
are down. Deficits are lower. Businesses 
face somewhat less red tape. Foreign 
investment has come — over $160 billion 
in the first three years, compared with 
just $38 billion in the first three years of 
Mr. Singh — even if Indian firms are 
reluctant to spend. 

Local business leaders quietly grum- 
ble there is no dynamism on the ground, 


little consumer demand. Much infra- 
structure, such as wobbly roads and 
slow freight trains, needs improving. 
Indebted banks — state-run and vulner- 
able to political meddling — won’t lend 
without reform. 

Almost no new jobs have been creat- 
ed under Mr. Modi. In the late Singh 
years, economists say, at least 400,000 
extra jobs were added yearly. In the last 
three years of Mr. Singh’s government, 
from 2011 to 2014, on average 579,000 
extra jobs were added yearly in India. 

That was far too few, considering 
roughly one million people join the labor 
force every month. But under Mr. Modi 
the job-creation rate has fallen, in effect, 
to zero. Data for 2015, the latest year for 
which they are 
available, sug- 
gest that little 
more than 
100,000 jobs 
were added to 
India’s economy. 

In public, 
some business 
leaders have 
gushed that the 
“almighty” sent 
Mr. Modi, bless- 
ing his “wis- 
dom.” That 
encourages Mr. 
Modi to think his personal role is im- 
mensely important. He recalls his 13 
years running Gujarat, the western 
Indian state, where he corralled 
investors, offering land and attractive 
terms to set up factories. He is tempted 
to think a country of 1.3 billion might be 
run in the same way 

Mr. Modi’s approach could be called 
“strongman economics” — the idea that 
a dominant leader’s sweeping promise 
is more powerful than deep-set, compli- 
cated, economic problems. 

Experts who dare to disagree are 
dismissed as out of touch. When Mr. 
Modi chose to withdraw most bank 
notes from the economy last November 
to fight corruption, economists gave 
plenty of warning that a nasty shock 
would follow. “Demonetization” was a 


big reason growth slowed this year, as 
many workers went unpaid and con- 
sumers delayed spending. 

Official gross domestic product 
statistics show first-quarter growth in 
the economy, at an annual rate, was just 
6.1 percent — unimpressive for a big, 
poor country with much catching up to 
do. It is also slower than when Mr. 

Singh, supposedly such an embarrass- 
ment, left office. 

Global economic conditions are re- 
markably benign right now. Oil prices 
are less than half what they were in 2014, 
when Mr. Modi came to power. They are 
crucial for India, which is a huge oil 
importer. Monsoon rains have been 
relatively kind. Else, India’s recent 
story would be much harsher. 

Mr. Modi remains popular, partly 
because India’s opposition is hopeless 
and because many Indians like his 
bombast. Nationalists talk of their 
country — which will soon be more 
populous than China — as an emerging 
superpower. Just as railway officials call 
dawdling trains “superfast,” or as fawn- 
ing broadcasters call Mr. Modi the “first 
24x7 prime time prime minister,” such 
claims are overdone. 

Mr. Modi’s economic promises are so 
extraordinary they must be taken with a 
deep slurp of salty lime juice. He vowed 
India would train apprentices by the 
hundreds of millions to service that 
manufacturing boom. He said internet 
networks would get to all of the coun- 
try’s 600,000 villages shortly. He 
promised to clean the polluted Ganges 
River and build 100 million extra toilets 
by 2019. And, he said, India will have 100 
new “smart cities” and a network of 
high-speed trains, and the World Bank 
will rank it as one of the 50 countries 
friendliest to businesses — up from 
130 th now. 

Such promises are bold, but few are 
plausible, given the strongman econo- 
mist’s limited efforts to deliver. It is good 
to see, at long last, the start of a national 
Goods and Service Tax. It is supposed to 
create a single market, replacing lots of 
local taxes with national ones. But the 
system, with six tax rates for different 


goods, looks overly complicated and 
some in business complain it has been 
implemented poorly. A welcome new 
law on bankruptcy should help the 
financial system. It has grown a bit 
easier for foreigners to invest in some 
sectors. 

Much else is no nearer to happening 
under Mr. Modi than under Mr. Singh. 
Few formal jobs have been created, as 
labor laws remain painfully restrictive. 
Nobody dares talk about creating freer 
markets in agriculture, lest that upset 
villagers. It is still hard, without political 
help, to buy land to build a factory And 
in too many sectors — such as makers of 
steel, fighter jets and even sex toys — 
state-owned firms crowd out private 
ones. Mr. Modi has not done much to fix 
such problems, beyond telling state 
governments to try. 

Especially worrying are the conse- 
quences of Mr. Modi’s political charac- 
ter. For all his strongman economist 
posturing, he never repudiates his 
longstanding Hindu nationalist views. 
Members of religious minorities fear 
growing intolerance. Mob violence has 
increased. Mr. Modi, a lively Twitter 
commentator, remains quiet for too long 
and does little to stop the violence. 

Sectarian strife and instability, a 
worry in itself, also matters for the 
economy. Who wants to invest if arbi- 
trary political decisions can threaten 
whole industries? Crackdowns on 
alcohol sales in much of India badly hurt 
the tourism industry. Attacks on the 
trade in cow and buffalo meat threaten 
an industry that creates jobs for many 
and that last year earned India much- 
needed exports worth $4 billion. 

India’s tolerant, secular character 
forms the bedrock on which a strong 
economy can be built. You need not be a 
big economist to grasp that it would be 
crazy to weaken that foundation. 


adam Roberts, the European Business 
and Finance correspondent and former 
South Asia correspondent for The Econ- 
omist, is the author of u Superfast 
Primetime Ultimate Nation: The Re- 
lentless Invention of Modern India.” 
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A cutout of Prime Minister Narendra Modi of India on a pro-Goods and Services Tax sign in New Delhi last month. 


THE ART OF THE NEW YORK INSULT 


President 
Trump follows 
in a classic 
tradition, but 
can he match 
Ed Kochs wit 
or Rudy 
Giulianis 
snarl? 


As obnoxious as President Trump’s recent tweets have 
been for many Americans, his indifference to decorum 
is familiar to his hometown. This isn’t to suggest that 
the people of New York City have some special toler- 
ance for Mr. Trump. Hardly. They voted for Hillary 
Clinton over him by four to one. He was even booed on 
Election Day outside his Manhattan polling station. 

All the same, the New York-ness of the president’s 
behavior is striking. New Yorkers have a history of re- 
warding politicians who approach governance much the 
way Don Rickies constructed his comedy routine: as 
rule by insult. As Mr. Trump well knows, two of his city’s 
most successful political figures were mayors who 
shared little except a penchant for unfettered attacks: 
Edward Koch and Rudolph Giuliani. Bluntness in New 
York can be a political virtue, at least among people and 
groups relieved not to be the targets of slice-and-dice 
rants. 

Mr. Koch bragged in a 1980s memoir about how he 
made opponents cry or quake or sweat or twitch. He 
dismissed President Jimmy Carter’s brother, Billy, as “a 
wacko.” He reviled suburbia as “wasting your life.” 

If Mr. Koch pummeled people with a frown or some- 
times a self-satisfied smile, Mr. Giuliani did so with a 
snarl, said a man unhappy with a city ban on pet ferrets 
was “deranged.” He mocked a disabled man who got 
under his skin as “a seriously disturbed guy.” He be- 
smirched a man wrongly killed by the police in a botched 
drug operation as not “an altar boy.” In fact, the victim 
had been an altar boy. 

But unlike the president (and, for that matter, Mr. 
Giuliani), Mr. Koch was at least able to laugh at himself 
on occasion. One of his slogans was: “If you agree with 
me on nine out of 12 issues, vote for me. If you agree with 
me on 12 out of 12 issues, see a psychiatrist.” By contrast, 
Mr. Trump would probably say that in agreeing with him 
12 out of 12 times, you’re making America great again. 


The West and what comes after 



Ross Douthat 


While Donald Trump was giving a 
speech in Poland last week depicting a 
West whose values, heritage and free- 
doms are threatened by the weakening 
of borders and a loss of confidence 
within, I was reading about the last days 
when European empires ruled the 
globe. 

Those years, the years of decoloniza- 
tion that followed World War II, are the 
subject of a book by the anthropologist 
and historian Gary Wilder, “Freedom 
Time: Negritude, Decolonization and 
the Future of the World.” Wilder follows 
two black intellectuals and politicians, 
Aime Cesaire of Martinique and 
Leopold Sedar Senghor of Senegal, who 
shared a striking combination of anti- 
imperialist zeal and desire for continued 
political union with the French Repub- 
lic. 

Cesaire’s tiny Martinique did indeed 
become a French departement. But in 
Senegal and Africa and the once- 
colonized world writ large, their project 
never had a chance. Once the age of 
empire ended, political separation 
became inevitable. 

Yet against critics who deemed both 
men sellouts and self-haters for desiring 


to remain in some sense French, Wilder 
argues that their vision was complex 
and potentially prophetic. 

They were Western-educated Franco- 
phones who read deeply in the Euro- 
pean canon, who believed in the “mir- 
acle of Greek civilization,” who drew on 
Plato and Virgil and Pascal and Goethe. 
At the same time, they argued for their 
own race’s civilizational genius, for a 
negritude that turned a derogatory label 
into a celebration of African cultural 
distinctiveness. 

And finally they believed that part of 
the West’s tradition, the universalist 
ideals they associated with French 
republicanism and Marxism, could be 
used to create a political canopy — a 
transnational union — beneath which 
humanity could be (to quote Cesaire) 
“more than ever united and diverse, 
multiple and harmonious.” 

This vision was rejected by both the 
colonized and the colonizers. But in 
certain ways it was revived by global 
elites after the Cold War’s end, with 
neoliberalism substituted for Marxism, 
and a different set of transnational 
projects — the European Union, the Pax 
Americana — taking the place of the 
pan-ethnic, multicultural French Union 
envisioned by Cesaire and Senghor. 

Of late, though, this project has run 
into some of the same difficulties that 
made theirs an impossibility. The cultur- 
al reality that Cesaire and Senghor 
grasped — that civilizational difference 
is real and powerful and lasting — has a 
way of undoing the political unity for 
which they fondly hoped. 

On the evidence of recent European 
controversies, it is hard enough to for a 
political union to reconcile the different 


branches of the West — German and 
Mediterranean, French and Anglo- 
Saxon. It becomes harder when that 
same union is trying to manage a soci- 
ety so multicultural — as European 
nations under the pressure of mass 
migration may become — as to lack 
religious or linguistic or historical com- 
mon ground. And it becomes harder still 
when your ruling elite’s cosmopoli- 
tanism is essentially superficial, more 
“eating ethnic food and cheering for 
Obama” than “celebrating negritude 
while reading 
Goethe.” 

Thus the na- 
tionalist backlash 
against cos- 
mopolitanisn, 
embodied in its 
starkest form by 
Trump, is some- 
what equivalent 
to the anti-co- 
lonial nationalism that rejected Senghor 
and Cesaire’s unionism as hopelessly 
naive. 

Yesterday’s African nationalists 
argued, reasonably, that you cannot 
develop an African civilization if your 
center of political authority is still in 
Europe. 

Today’s Western nationalists argue, 
also plausibly, that many European 
distinctives are unlikely to survive if 
nation-states are weak, mass immigra- 
tion constant, Christianity and Judaism 
replaced by indifferentism and Islam, 
and young elites educated as global 
citizens without knowing their own 
home. 

This nationalist argument comes in 
racist forms, but it need not be the white 


nationalism that Trump’s liberal critics 
read into his speech. It can just be a 
species of conservatism, which prefers 
to conduct cultural exchange carefully 
and forge new societies slowly, lest 
stability suffer, memory fail and impor- 
tant things be lost. 

As such, it’s a view I endorse. But in 
the European case I don’t necessarily 
believe that it will prevail. I certainly 
don’t believe in Trump as its paladin — 
not when his entire career makes a 
mockery of faith, family, tradition, 
virtue. Nor do I have much confidence 
that the present burst of European 
nationalism is more than a spasm, a 
reflex — not when religious practice is 
so weak, patriotism so attenuated, the 
continent’s birthrate so staggeringly 
low. 

What’s more, I can read the popula- 
tion projections for Europe versus the 
Middle East and Africa, which make 
ideas like “managed migration” and 
“careful cultural exchange” seem like 
pretty conceits that 21st-century reali- 
ties will eventually explode. 

Which brings me back to Cesaire and 
Senghor, men who loved their African 
heritage and yet also knew European 
civilization better than most educated 
Europeans do today. Their fantasy of a 
post-imperial union between north and 
south, white and black, was in their 
times just that. 

But as a striking sort of African- 
European hybrid, as prophets of a world 
where the colonized and the colonizers 
had no choice but to find a way to live 
together, the West’s future may belong 
to them in some altogether unexpected 
way 


What Donald 
Trump claims 
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defending is 
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Putin meets tons of Trumps 



Gail Collins 


Say what? Donald Trump met with 
Vladimir Putin. American officials 
claim he pressed Putin on Russia’s 
messing in our presidential election. 
Putin’s people insist Trump accepted 
Russia’s assurances that nothing hap- 
pened. 

We will now explain how this out- 
come was inevitable. 

Our president, as you know, has 
ever-changing personas, ranging from 
statesmanlike Reader-of-Speeches to 
Nearly Unhinged Trump, a version 
frequently seen on Twitter. 

And Diplomacy Don, who seemed to 
fall head over heels for Putin. 

“President Putin and I have been 
discussing various things and I think 
it’s going very well. We’ve had some 
very, very good talks,” Trump said. 

This was before the meeting even 
began. What do you think he was 
referring to? A late night pajama 
party? The two had never met in per- 
son before, even though, as a candi- 
date, Trump seemed to nurse memo- 
ries of an imaginary encounter. 

Then off they went, for a meeting 
that went on for more than two hours. 
Halfway through, Melania came in to 
remind Trump they had other things to 
do. Naturally, he ignored her. 

The two presidents agreed to a pre- 
arranged limited Syrian cease-fire. 

And they did talk about Russian med- 
dling in the American election. But 
which Trump do you think brought the 
subject up? The day before, a version 
who took a few questions from 
reporters in Poland seemed to regard 
the whole matter as the sort of moral 
equivalent of jaywalking. (“A lot of 


people interfere. I think it’s been hap- 
pening for a long time.”) 

That was Ad Lib Trump, who is 
always . . . interesting. Then Nearly 
Unhinged emerged overnight and took 
to Twitter, blaming the election hack- 
ing scandal on the Democrats: “Every- 
one here is talking about why John 
Podesta refused to give the DNC serv- 
er to the FBI and the CIA. Disgrace- 
ful!” 

Several questions arose, the chief 
one being why the leaders of the most 
important nations in the world would 
be talking about Hillary Clinton’s for- 
mer campaign manager, whose current 
occupation was taking a cross-country 
drive with his wife. 

Nearly Unhinged disappeared before 
the big sit-down and was replaced by a 
Trump version we’ll call Good At Meet- 
ings. GAM sits there nodding a lot, 
leading the other side to think he’s in 
agreement when in fact he’s just won- 
dering what he’s 
going to have for 
dinner. Across 
from him was 
Putin, the guy 
who assumes 
that he’s won 
every debate 
unless the other 
side makes resistance so clear that 
they have to be arrested. 

Perfect match! No wonder Secretary 
of State Rex Tillerson said there was “a 
very clear positive chemistry between 
the two.” 

Previously, Europe had gotten a look 
at a number of other variations of our 
president. Speechreading Trump, who 
usually makes a good impression, went 
on a Crusader kick in Poland, calling 
for a defense of Western civilization 
from “radical Islamic terrorism” and 
“the steady creep of government bu- 
reaucracy.” 

At around the same time, Japan and 
the European Union announced a big 
trade deal, which will be great news for 
Japanese automakers and European 
farmers. People, would you rather 
have a big speech or a big trade deal? 


Or a tweet about John Podesta? The 
various Trumps have already given 
you two out of three. What are you 
complaining about? 

In Poland, people also got quality 
time with Ad Lib Trump, who popped 
up at a gathering of Eastern European 
countries. After complimenting his 
hosts (“Beautiful nations, by the way”) 
the president then went on to brag 
about the American economy (“Our 
stock market just hit an all-time high 
...”), and to complain that he isn’t 
personally making any money off it. 
(“Everyone else is getting rich. That’s 
O.K. I’m very happy.”) 

This is presumably because he has 
to spend all his time being president. 
But his business empire is being run 
by his sons. Did they manage to lose 
money in this stock market? If so, it’s 
time to have a very serious talk with 
Eric. 

Then Trump bragged in general 
about the United States. (“We make 
the best technology and we make the 
best, best technology for fighter jets 
and ships and equipment, military 
weapons. There’s nobody even close.”) 
At this point, he had begun to resemble 
a dinner guest who does nothing but 
talk about his superior tennis skills, 
better car and more interesting vaca- 
tions. 

Later in the day, Trump took part in 
a very, very short press conference 
during which he bragged that Polish- 
Americans “came out in droves. They 
voted in the last election and I was 
very happy with that result.” 

By Trumpian standards, this barely 
even counted as boasting. However, it’s 
getting embarrassing when the rest of 
the world watches him go on like that. 
Maybe on future foreign trips they 
could arrange for him to be introduced 
as “the president of the United States 
who won the election and got better 
ratings than Arnold Schwarzenegger 
on ‘The Apprentice.’ ” That would at 
least get it over with at the beginning. 

So Europe, we sent you an entire 
fleet of Trumps. I hope you’re grateful. 
And feel free to keep a few. 


The president 
goes abroad, 
and his personas 
multiply. 


Where’s the big idea? 


EGAN, FROM PAGE 1 

billion phones in a decade’s time: 

daydreaming has become a lost art. 

For all of that, I’m still waiting to see 
if the iPhone can do what the printing 
press did for religion and democracy. 
This year is also the 500th anniversary 
of Martin Luther posting his 95 theses 
against the corruption of the Roman 
Catholic Church; the Geneva museum 
makes a strong case that the printing 
press opened more minds than any- 
thing else. 

The museum’s exhibition — “Print! 
The First Pages of a Revolution” — 
quotes Luther as saying that the press 
was “the greatest and most extraordi- 
nary act of Divine Grace.” As a rene- 
gade Catholic monk, Luther might 
never have seen his writings find their 
way out of a monastery. But through 
Gutenberg’s democratizing machine, 
about 300,000 copies of Luther’s 
provocations were circulated between 
1517 and 1520. Christianity would never 
be the same. 

Similarly, it’s hard to imagine the 
French or American revolutions with- 
out those enlightened voices in print. 

In the beginning of the written word, 
about 5,000 years ago, people scrawled 
information on clay. Their messages 
were sometimes bawdy, more often 
banal. The Greeks gave us humor, 
tragedy and poetry. Scrolls of papyrus 
were portable; Roman commanders 
used them as the equivalent of paper- 
backs, tucked into pockets. 

“On the Nature of Things,” a poem 
from the Roman philosopher Lucretius 
in the first century B.C., was one of the 
most “dangerously radical” things ever 
written, Stephen Greenblatt argued in 
his book “The Swerve.” Rediscovered 
and then printed in the early stages of 
the Renaissance on Gutenberg’s press, 
the poetic celebration of the good life 
overturned much of Europe’s dour 


medieval mind-set. 

Count Magna Carta, one of the 
founding documents in the evolution of 
free societies, and Chaucer’s “Canter- 
bury Tales,” which popularized English 
vernacular, among the highlights of the 
thousand years or so when books were 
made by hand-cramped scribes, or 
printed from wooden blocks. 

Not long after Steve Jobs introduced 
his iPhone, he said the bound book was 
probably headed for history’s attic. Not 
so fast. After a period of rapid growth 
in e-books, some- 
thing closer to 
the medium for 
Chaucer’s vol- 
umes has made a 
great comeback. 

The hope of 
the iPhone, and 
the Internet in 
general, was that 
it would free 
people in closed 
societies. But the 
failure of the 
Arab Spring, and 
the continued suppression of ideas in 
North Korea, China and Iran, has not 
borne that out. And it’s beyond pathet- 
ic that the leader of the free world uses 
his phone to insult women, or send out 
bizarre videos of him beating up imagi- 
nary reporters. 

The iPhone is still young. It has 
certainly been “one of the most impor- 
tant, world-changing and successful 
products in history,” as Apple C.E.O. 
Tim Cook said. But I’m not sure if the 
world changed for the better with the 
iPhone — as it did with the printing 
press — or merely changed. 


timothy egan, a former national corre- 
spondent far The Times , writes about 
the environment, the American West 
and politics. 


My son, 
the jihadist 

BENYAHIA, FROM PAGE 15 

leave home to fight in Syria. What had I 

missed? 

The clues were difficult to decipher ; 
their contexts always allowed for other, 
perfectly innocent explanations. In my 
quest for answers, I have met families 
across the world who have experienced 
the same problems with identifying 
warning signs. 

Quite frequently, there is some previ- 
ous history of mental health trouble, so 
parents see an increase in agitated 
behavior, heightened anxiety or social 
isolation through that prism, rather 
than as signs of radicalization. 

In Rasheed’s case, there was his 
altered appearance and his decision to 
attend a different mosque. With hind- 
sight, I should have questioned more his 
distancing of himself from his usual 
social group — and, possibly, the watch- 
ful eye of his father. Naively, perhaps, I 
had passed off the changes in Rasheed 
as his exploring and forming an identity 
away from his parents. It was the big- 
gest mistake and regret of my life. But 
ask any parent of teenagers : Would you 
have done better? 

I cannot bring Rasheed back. But I 
have found solace in my work of helping 
other families with experiences like 
mine process theirs. We need a place 
where families can feel heard and un- 
derstood, and talk without fear of preju- 
dice, judgment or shame. It’s in the 
building of trust between families, 
communities and governments that we 
can find the resilience we need to defeat 
terrorism. 


NICOLA BENYAHIA is the founder of Fam- 
ilies far Life, a nonprofit organization 
focused on deradicalization and sup- 
port for families. 
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Vlad, the Trump impaler 



Maureen Dowd 


WASHINGTON Hark! 

What light from yonder West Wing 
window breaks. A bright idea has 
somehow emerged from the dysfunc- 
tional, dystopian Trump White House. 

And from the Grim Reaper, no less. 

Steve Bannon has not been partying 
in the Hamptons with Jared, Ivanka 
and Kellyanne. He has instead been 
lurking in his lair, scheming about a 
plan to raise taxes on the richest peo- 
ple in America and give tax cuts to the 
people who need them. 

As Jonathan Swan wrote when he 
broke the story in Axios, “It’s classic 
Bannon — pushing a maximalist posi- 
tion that’s reviled by the Republican 
establishment.” 

Conservative craniums are explod- 
ing all over town. Mitch McConnell had 
already been worried that Donald 
Trump might revert to the pragmatist 
who gave Chuck Schumer and Hillary 
donations and triangulate with 
Democrats. 

And Bannon’s fellow former Gold- 
man Sachs money men, Gary Cohn 
and Steve Mnuchin, are rushing to 
strip away the tax burdens on the rich 
and corporations because, in the im- 
mortal words of Mitt Romney, “Corpo- 
rations are people, my friend.” 

As Grover Norquist, the anti-tax 
evangelist, howled, “It’s a particularly 
cruel thing for Bannon to do.” 

In his role as Keeper of the Essence, 
the one who tends the flame between 
Trump and his base, Bannon has been 
guilty of plenty of cruel things, from 
the botched travel ban to “American 
carnage” to the fixation with the wall 
to the offensive tripe in Breitbart when 
he ran it. 

As the rumpled hero to white nation- 
alists likes to say, “Darkness is good.” 

But while this idea is going nowhere, 
it’s not cruel. Bannon is right to chal- 
lenge his colleagues’ claim that the 
rich pour money from tax cuts back 


into the economy. 

If you give a tax cut to people who 
make a million a year or more, they 
save the money. But if you give a tax 
cut to working-class and poor people, 
they spend the money. So the multipli- 
er effect for the economy is much 
higher with tax cuts for people who 
don’t have a lot of money. 

Bannon understands that if Presi- 
dent Trump gave a raspberry to pluto- 
crats, including all the ones in his own 
administration, he would grow more 
popular. (It would be hard to grow less 
popular.) 

For all Trump’s insanity, he is in a 
unique place to do some interesting 
things because he’s not beholden to the 
usual suspects. He’s barely even a 
Republican, so it would be a smart 
strategy to work with Democrats on 
the things he agrees with, that 
Democrats can’t say no to. 

Why doesn’t Trump indulge his pre- 
dilection for 
acting against 
expectations in a 
way that could 
be a boon to his 
base, or “my 
people,” as he 
calls them? Why 
squander all that 
combativeness 
and impulsive- 
ness on Twitter 
insults? Why settle into an angry 
standoff with a majority of the coun- 
try? It’s an exhausting dynamic that 
breeds a siege mentality — a mind-set 
that was succinctly described by Kelly- 
anne Conway at a recent Washington 
dinner as “they hate us and we hate 
them.” 

Why doesn’t Trump channel all that 
bile against the establishment and 
show us his purported negotiating 
skills by sitting down and working out 
an actual deal that could benefit a lot of 
the people in Trump country who need 
health care rather than backing the 
“mean” House and Senate plans that 
are going to hit rural America particu- 
larly hard? 

Instead, he is down the rabbit hole 
with Vladimir Putin. Much of his base 
does not appreciate it when the Ameri- 
can president stands in the Oval Office 
yucking it up with Russian diplomats, 
oversharing our secrets and calling the 
F.B.I. director he just fired “a nut job.” 

Even a lot of Trump voters are mys- 


tified about why Trump can’t put a lid 
on his id long enough to acknowledge 
that Russia besmirched our elections. 

“It could very well have been Russia 
but I think it could well have been 
other countries, and I won’t be specific 
but I think a lot of people interfere,” 
President Trump said in Warsaw. 
“Nobody really knows.” 

He inanely tweeted from the G-20: 
“Everyone here is talking about why 
John Podesta refused to give the DNC 
server to the FBI and the CIA. Dis- 
graceful!” 

Even for a U.F.O. believer like Po- 
desta, Trump’s claim was out of this 
world. 

In his attenuated first meeting with 
his side bae, Trump staged a Kabuki 
show of confronting the former K.G.B. 
agent. 

Their conversation boiled down to 
this: 

Trump: “Did you do it?” 

Putin: “Nyet.” 

Trump: “Whew! Glad that’s out of 
the way. So let’s do a joint cyber securi- 
ty program and share our passwords.” 

Putin: “Da.” 

He should have had a showdown to 
rival the one Adlai Stevenson had at 
the U.N. with the Soviet ambassador 
on the Cuban missile crisis. “I am 
prepared to wait for an answer until 
hell freezes over,” Stevenson snapped. 

Trump should have slapped down 
the evidence and doled out the punish- 
ment. Instead, he and Putin commiser- 
ated about bumptious journalists. 

“Polonium works well,” Putin was 
probably saying. 

“Spasibo,” Trump probably replied. 

In the end, Trump and fellow bum- 
bling neophyte Rex Tillerson opened 
the portal wider for Putin to sneak 
through in coming elections. 

I don’t know how much information 
the tyro pol in the Oval has absorbed 
— or even wants to absorb — in his 
dumbed-down briefings. But, brain- 
washed by his father’s exhortation that 
the world belongs to “killers,” Trump 
clearly doesn’t recognize the danger 
before him. 

This is a simple fact he might want 
to let sink in: The Russians do not 
have our best interests at heart. They 
are conjuring Trump’s worst “1984” 
fear: playing him for a sucker. 


Steve Bannon, 
the Grim 
Reaper, tries 
compassion on 
for size, and 
Trump fails 
the Adlai test. 
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Breaking down the DNA of dance 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


Boris Charmatz has made 
a work comprising 10,000 
discrete movements 

BY ROSLYN SULCAS 

Ten thousand gestures, 25 dancers, an 
hourlong performance. “It’s a one-line 
idea!” said Boris Charmatz, the French 
choreographer, who was watching a re- 
hearsal of his new work from the front 
row of seats in the cavernous Mayfield 
Depot, a former train station here. 

“10000 Gestures,” which will have its 
premiere on Thursday as part of the 
Manchester International Festival, may 
be a one-line idea, but it’s an extremely 
complicated one. Mr. Charmatz’s con- 
cept is that no gesture — a word he uses 
to refer to any single movement, be it a 
dance step or a shoulder shrug — is ever 
repeated; and that every dancer’s se- 
quence is unique. 

“It plays with the DNA of what is sup- 
posedly dance, with the usual ideas of 
choreographic pattern, style, structure,” 
said Mr. Charmatz, who speaks rapidly 
in fluent, lightly accented English. “If 
you don’t repeat, you are throwing your 
material away all the time. You cannot 
do ‘good’ choreography like this.” 

Mr. Charmatz, 44, seemed mildly 
pleased at the idea of not aspiring to 
“good” choreography. “It takes the pres- 
sure away,” he joked. 

But his rigor and concentration were 
perfectly evident as he watched the 
dancers go through the first 10 minutes 
of the piece. “Not too anecdotal, please,” 
he called out to one ; “fifteen seconds is a 
little too long for that sequence,” he said 
to another. Only when a dancer ran into 
the audience and hurled herself onto his 
lap as part of her sequence did he lose 
his intense stare and laugh. 

Mr. Charmatz said the idea for “10000 
Gestures” came to him while watching 
one of his own pieces, “Levee des Con- 
flits Extended,” at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art in New York in 2013. “The idea of 
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Dancers during a run-through of “10000 Gestures,” which is scheduled to make its premiere this week at the Manchester International Festival in England. 


What if you "have a piece where 
none of the dancers ever repeat 
a gesture or do the same one as 
anyone else?” 

“Levee” was that it was based on limited 
gestures, so you were constantly cir- 
cling through the sequence, like a living 
sculpture changing shape,” he said. “I 
thought, what if you flip that, and have a 
piece where none of the dancers ever re- 
peat a gesture or do the same one as 
anyone else?” 

How do you create 10,000 completely 
different gestures? Over many, many 
hours working in a group on various 
themes, Mr. Charmatz explained. The 
themes included: “doing nothing,” mi- 
croscopic movements (raising an eye- 
brow, flicking fingers), violence, eroti- 
cism, dance history, obscenity, and poli- 
tics — a “Brexit means Brexit” gesture 
made by Theresa May is even in there. 

“Each person has a different idea 
about what an erotic or a violent gesture 
might be,” Mr. Charmatz said, “so you 
get 25 variations on these ideas all hap- 
pening together.” 

All the themes come in a specific or- 
der and last for a predetermined 
amount of time, he explained, although 
the number of dancers onstage and the 
groupings they create vary constantly. 
When it was pointed out that structur- 
ing the work through changing configu- 
rations might verge on good 
choreography, he laughed. “Of course I 
want it to be compelling to watch,” he 
said. “I’m bringing all my skills, even 
the ones I don’t have, to this piece.” 

A major name in the European con- 
temporary dance world, Mr. Charmatz 
has never followed a traditional path. He 
made his name when in 1993, at 19, he 
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Left, the French choreographer Boris Charmatz. Above, Mr. Charmatz, standing, giving 
direction as the dancers in his new work prepare to rehearse. 


choreographed “A Bras le Corps” with 
Dimitri Chamblas, a friend from the 
Conservatoire de Lyon, where both had 
trained after defecting from the Paris 
Opera Ballet school to pursue a more 
contemporary orientation. The simplici- 
ty, physicality and attack of “A Bras le 
Corps,” performed in a boxing ring with 
spectators seated on all sides, was a sal- 
utary shock in the highly theatricalized 
world of 1990s French dance. 

Mr. Charmatz continued on an icono- 
clastic path. He did not form his own en- 
semble or accept commissions for com- 
panies. He danced with various troupes 
and collaborated with fellow 
choreographers while creating rela- 
tively few pieces, which were often more 
like installation works than conven- 
tional dance performances. From 2002 


to 2004, he ran a nomadic school for 15 
students; he has written a book about 
contemporary dance and is a co-author 
of two others. 

When he was appointed, in 2009, to 
lead the National Choreographic Center 
in Rennes, his first decision was to 
change its name to the Musee de la 
Danse. Unlike most of the 
choreographers who head regional cen- 
ters in France, Mr. Charmatz has no per- 
manent company, and works on a 
project-to-project basis. (His term in 
Rennes ends in 2018.) 

“Boris brings movement and ideas to- 
gether in space in extraordinary ways,” 
said John McGrath, the director of the 
Manchester International Festival, who 
added that he was keen to make dance 
an increasingly important part of the bi- 


ennial event. “How do ideas manifest in 
art? The ambition of this work, the larg- 
est he has ever made, and the ambition 
of the idea felt like something we could 
really embrace.” 

The experience of creating “10000 
Gestures” has been grueling but exhila- 
rating, said Mr. Chamblas, who still 
dances “A Bras le Corps” with Mr. Char- 
matz and is performing in “10000 Ges- 
tures.” “It is all entirely fixed choreo- 
graphically, and you have to be very pre- 
cise, and switch from one parameter to 
another extremely fast,” he said. 

He gave a quick run-down : “At the be- 
ginning of the piece are the gestures of 
doing nothing, but very fast, 25 of them; 
then 15 movements going backwards, 
then 55 ‘crazy’ movements, then five 
rest positions. All of that is about a 
minute.” 

Mr. Charmatz said that an important 
early decision was to perform almost ev- 
erything at high speed. “What’s inter- 
esting is to create a storm, like 
snowflakes coming at you in the light,” 
he said. “It’s as if we keep running, the 
piece will hold together. Or like the idea 
that when you are dying, your life 
flashes before you. It plays also with the 
idea, which people are always saying, 
that dance is ephemeral, that no two mo- 
ments are ever the same.” 

The underlying idea of death, he add- 
ed, felt important, and also the idea of 
being fully present. Referring to the re- 
cent suicide bombing at an Ariana 
Grande concert, he said: “We are in 
Manchester, with everything that hap- 
pened here, so I have used Mozart’s Re- 
quiem in the piece. And not to be too po- 
litical, but it’s easy to feel, especially in 
France, like you can’t move for problems 
— migrants, unemployment, Brexit. In 
some ways this is also about moving on. 
Every moment says ‘now.’ ” 


Still kindly, but quirky, too 


Marisa Tomei now wears 
the mantle of Aunt May, 
Spider-Mans guardian 

BY DAVE ITZKOFF 

“Pardon my glasses,” Marisa Tomei 
said one morning as she sat down for 
breakfast in an oversize pair of tinted 
prescription spectacles. “That’s the 
touch of Aunt May.” 

This summer, Ms. Tomei has become 
the latest actress to assume the mantle 
of Aunt May, the kindly guardian of 
Peter Parker, a science student who 
moonlights as Spider-Man. In her 
earliest comic-book appearances, the 
Aunt May character is presented as a 
delicate older woman; in previous 
iterations of the “Spider-Man” movie 
series, she has been played by Rose- 
mary Harris and by Sally Field. 

“Spider-Man: Homecoming” reboots 
the franchise and restores Peter 
Parker to a high schooler (played by 
Tom Holland). A new Aunt May was 
called for, too. Enter Ms. Tomei, 52, the 


Academy Award-winning star of “My 
Cousin Vinny” (and films like “In the 
Bedroom” and “The Wrestler”), who 
hopes to put her stamp on the role 
while respecting the character’s roots. 
Her Aunt May can be exuberant and 
quirky, and still sometimes wear her 
hair in a bun. 

“I’m bridging the concepts,” ex- 
plained Ms. Tomei, who can turn on a 
dime from gleeful self-deprecation to 
quiet introspection. “You’ve got to pass 
the torch.” Ms. Tomei also spoke about 
sustaining a 30-year acting career, her 
stint on “Empire” and her Oscars 
experience. These are edited excerpts 
from the conversation. 

How did you feel when you learned 
who Aunt May was and how she was 
depicted in the comics? 

I was horrified. Talk about crushed, 
[laughs] I went through the whole 
negotiation without knowing. They just 
kept saying “an iconic character, an 
iconic character.” It sounds kind of 
ridiculous, but it all happened very 
quickly. It was right before “Captain 
America: Civil War” was shooting. 


Everything happened within maybe 10 
days. But I was more focused on my 
deal, honestly. And then, the illustra- 
tion was revealed to me. 

But you didn’t feel they were asking 
you to play a dowdy widow? 

You know what? There’s nothing 
wrong with that depiction of the char- 
acter. I don’t want to be coming from 
an ageist point of view about that, at 
all. It was my own personal cross to 
bear at that moment. But in the scope 
of things, why not? I thought, maybe I 
should lean into that and go full-on 
silver hair. Instead, we gave her long 
hair. 

How do you maintain longevity over 
an acting career? Once actors be- 
come known, they often get pigeon- 
holed. 

They get depressed. Morose. Bitter, 
[laughs] No, we’re staying away from 
that. I did two plays this past year 
[“The Rose Tattoo” at the Williams- 
town Theater Festival and “How to 
Transcend a Happy Marriage” for 
Lincoln Center Theater], and “Spider- 
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Marisa Tomei received an Academy 
Award in 1993 for “My Cousin Vinny.” 


Man.” All of them were very rich expe- 
riences and very different. Of course, 
I’m always fighting whatever ster- 
eotypes one gets into and trying to 
change it up. Not because of some 
cerebral approach to it, but more from 
a soulful approach. As you can see in 
this, my big stretch is being from 
Brooklyn but playing from Queens. 

You also got to play the villainous 
executive Mimi Whiteman on “Em- 
pire,” which I imagine was a fun de- 
parture for you. 

It was also challenging to me, to be 
that authoritative and bitchy, really. 
The suits helped. I’ve played a handful 
of sunny people, and I’d like to do 
something where I get to be either 
obnoxious or dark and angry. It’s hard 
for me to feel that way. That’s a whole 
other psychological dive, I suppose, 
[laughs] 

What is it like to win an Academy 
Award so early in your film career? 

I don’t know what other people were 
expecting of me, really. I certainly was 
just at the beginning, so I didn’t have 


any of those strange expectations on 
myself. 

You were the victim of a false, nasty 
rumor that you’d won your Oscar 
because a presenter said the wrong 
name. Did this year’s Oscars mix-up 
provide some validation: Now we 
really know what happens when the 
wrong name is announced? 

When I was younger, it hurt my feel- 
ings. It made me quite ashamed, ac- 
tually. But on the other hand, it’s a load 
of [expletive]. I think it had to do more 
with the role that I played — that it 
was comedic and that it wasn’t upper 
class. I think it was more of a classist 
thing, frankly. 

Are you still able to watch movies in a 
theater, with a civilian audience? 

That’s the most fun way, isn’t it? Espe- 
cially with big movies like this. I can 
still remember seeing “The Fly” at 
midnight, here in Times Square, with a 
packed audience. The people were just 
high-fiving with strangers in the mid- 
dle of the movie. It doesn’t get better 
than that. 
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Erudite wit, with a dash of weird 



Emma Allen is freshening 
tradition as cartoon editor 
at The New Yorker 


BY JASON ZINOMAN 

The New Yorker is known for its probing 
investigative reporting, deep-dive pro- 
files and Pulitzer-winning criticism. But 
increasingly, people are reading it for a 
few laughs. 

As the magazine expands its internet 
presence, the amount of original humor 
it produces has grown, with comic es- 
says and cartoons often making up 
about a third of its most popular articles 
online. In some ways, that’s a return to 
the roots of the magazine, which began 
as a Jazz Age humor publication that 
championed James Thurber, Robert 
Benchley and Charles Addams, and 
helped define comedy for decades. 
“With The New Yorker,” Russell Baker 
wrote, “American humor began to mas- 
ter the arts of understatement, to refine 
the crudities of old-fashioned burlesque 
into satire, to treasure subtlety and wit.” 

As the new cartoon editor of the mag- 
azine, Emma Allen, 29, has become a 
steward of this tradition. In an interview 
in her office at 1 World Trade Center, she 
said promoting the kind of refined wit 
the magazine has long been known for 
mattered less to her than publishing 
voices that are genuinely funny and rep- 
resentative of comedy today. 

“I don’t feel beholden to finding the 
next Benchley or a Benchley knockoff,” 
she said. “I like things that are witty. I 
also like dumb fart jokes. The high-low 
spread is much more interesting than 
trying to mummify a thing and keep pre- 
senting it all over and over again.” 

In May, Ms. Allen replaced the long- 
time cartoon editor, Robert Mankoff, 
who has moved to Esquire, where he is 
its new humor editor. Mr. Mankoff was 
the star of a 2015 documentary, “Very 
Semi-Serious,” that showcased the mag- 
azine’s process of sifting through 1,000 
cartoons every week to settle on the 15 
or so that make it into print. Every Tues- 
day, artists still come into the office to 
pitch their cartoons directly to the car- 
toon editor. 

With an easy, self-deprecating laugh, 
Ms. Allen described her first exposure 
to running this system. (When editors at 
The New Yorker turn down a pitch for an 
article, they rarely do it face to face.) “It 
took me the first 10 people being, T’m so 
sorry, I’m so nervous,’ and they were 
like, T’m so sorry, I’m so nervous,”’ she 
said, with two weeks under her belt. 


“They were like: ‘We’re trying to sell 
you work.’ And I was like: T’m trying to 
sell myself.’ I’ve been buying them pas- 
tries, literally buttering them up.” 

Ms. Allen has a sprawling set of re- 
sponsibilities: She also edits the daily 
cartoons for The New Yorker online; 
works on video and radio humor pieces 
for the magazine; runs its humor Twit- 
ter account; and for three years has 
edited Daily Shouts, comic essays that 
have become one of the most popular 


features on the site. (According to the 
magazine, in the past three months, traf- 
fic to those essays is up 60 percent from 
last year.) 

Her ability to find new voices for Daily 
Shouts is what first drew the attention of 
The New Yorker’s editor, David Rem- 
nick. “She was bringing in people and 
things that I hadn’t heard before, and 
sometimes you need to reinvigorate 
parts of the magazine,” he said by 
phone, adding, “We need to have a 


deeper exploration of the web, as far as 
cartooning.” 

Ms. Allen, who grew up on New York’s 
Upper West Side, has in some ways been 
preparing for this job her whole life. As a 
child, she cut out The New Yorker car- 
toons and filed them with “an archival 
drive” matched only, she said, by her 
collection of photos of Leonardo Di- 
Caprio. She attended Brearley School in 
Manhattan, where, she joked, her comic 
career was born. “I went to an all-girls 


school for 13 years whose mascot is the 
beaver,” she said. “You cannot come out 
at the other end of that without a sense 
of humor.” 

After graduating from Yale — where 
her humor column masqueraded as an 
advice column for the school paper — 
she worked in media, often covering the 
art world. She wrote a funny feature for 
The New York Observer recapping the 
reality show “Work of Art,” and started 
at The New Yorker as an assistant to the 


articles editor Susan Morrison (who is 
currently working on a book about 
Lome Michaels), occasionally writing, 
then editing Talk of the Town pieces. 

After taking over Daily Shouts, she 
brought in sharp young comedians like 
Megan Amram, one of the funniest 
voices on Twitter, and up-and-coming 
comic writers like Emma Rathbone 
(“GLOW”) and Hallie Cantor (“Lady 
Dynamite”). And she pushed for more 
radio and video pieces. 

Finding new voices for cartoons may 
be more challenging, because there are 
so few outlets producing one-panel 
gags, but also because readers and 
artists have come to expect something 
very specific from The New Yorker car- 
toon, the gently observed comedy-of- 
manners-style that “Seinfeld” lam- 
pooned in an episode in which Elaine 
confronts an editor who can’t explain 
the joke of a cartoon. 


“The high-low spread is much 
more interesting than trying to 
mummify a thing and keep 
presenting it all over and over.” 

When asked about how her tastes dif- 
fer from her predecessor’s, she said, “I 
think I have a slightly weirder sense of 
humor.” She added later, “As much as I 
like observational gags, I also like things 
that are more surreal.” 

Ms. Allen said that she hoped to ex- 
pand the kinds of cartooning online, in- 
cluding trying more work with multiple 
panels and pairing joke writers with car- 
toonists on some projects. While she has 
had success finding traffic online, at- 
tracting more online readers she added 
that predicting what will do well is futile, 
pointing to a Daily Shouts piece by Amy 
Collier. “It’s about a guy whose Tinder 
profile is him holding a fish,” she said, 
shrugging. “It blew up.” 

The Trump administration has ush- 
ered in more political comedy at The 
New Yorker, as it has at many other 
news media outlets, and Ms. Allen said 
she worried that “an exhaustion” could 
set in. While she said she has catholic 
taste, she does have pet peeves. 

“I do think there’s a type of regressive 
— that old wife — sitcom humor that 
persists somehow,” she said, adding that 
they have a shorthand in the cartoon de- 
partment when they see a joke like that. 
“I’ve never really watched ‘Everybody 
Loves Raymond’ but whenever there’s a 
joke about a nagging wife or whatever, 
we’re like, “Raymond!” Then she add- 
ed: “And I like Ray Romano.” 


Bon vivant with a camera 



Above, an 1855 self-portait by Nadar. Right, an 1886 aerial photograph of Versailles, 
taken by him from a hot-air balloon. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


THE GREAT NADAR 

By Adam Begley. Illustrated. 256 pp. 
Tim Duggan Books. $28. 


BY DWIGHT GARNER 

As a young man in Paris, Gaspard- 
Felix Tournachon (1820-1910), better 
known as Nadar, had blue eyes and red 
hair, was poor but threw fantastical 
parties and was impudence personi- 
fied. 

Adam Begley, in his concise and 
thoughtful new biography of Nadar, 
tells us about one of these early par- 
ties. There were “swings, clay pigeon 
shooting, fireworks, and racy tableaux 
vivants ,” he writes. At midnight Nadar 
promised, and delivered, “odious 
dances,” “savage cries” and “the incon- 
gruous personal hallucinations of witty 
authors.” He was all of 20. 

Among those in attendance at 
Nadar’s parties was his friend Henry 
Murger, whose serialized stories popu- 
larized the notion of bohemia and were 
made by Puccini into the opera “La 
Boheme,” first performed in 1896. Thus 
Nadar, Begley notes, “had a hand in 
shaping the whole notion of bohe- 
mianism.” 

The world knows Nadar now mostly 
as a masterly early portrait photogra- 
pher. He knew everyone, and they 
flocked to his studio. He made intense, 
psychologically acute images of Victor 
Hugo, Edouard Manet, Sarah Bern- 
hardt, Charles Baudelaire, George 
Sand and countless others. 

It’s among the satisfactions of Beg- 
ley’s “The Great Nadar: The Man 
Behind the Camera” that he delivers a 
subtle accounting of Nadar’s career as 
a photographer while reminding us of 
his subject’s many other talents and 
exploits. He was a gifted caricaturist, 
for example, and a journalist and edi- 
tor who wrote for dozens of little maga- 
zines and newspapers. 

He was a pioneering balloonist. 
Nearly 200,000 Parisians came to see 
one of his early flights. He took the 
first aerial photographs and delivered 
some of the earliest airmail. Jules 
Verne based his novel “From the Earth 
to the Moon” (1865) on Nadar. He was 
dashing and seemed to have no middle 
gear. 

In his journals, Baudelaire wrote, 
“Nadar is the most astonishing expres- 
sion of vitality,” adding that he seemed 
to have “all the vital organs in double.” 


Three earlier biographies of Nadar 
have been published in French. It’s 
remarkable that Begley’s is the first in 
English. He’s found a great life to 
delineate — this book, like that life, 
roars past with a whooshing sound. 

He was called Felix as a child. His 
more famous moniker was a nickname 
that became a pseudonym. His parents 
were, before him, in flight from social 
conventions. They were opposed to 
marriage and didn’t wed until their son 
turned 6. His father was a printer and 
a bookseller who had poor luck in 
business. 

Nadar was an excitable boy. He was 
expelled from one school for blowing 
up, with chemical matches, the stove in 
his classroom. He thought he might 
attend medical school, but he fell into 


journalism instead. 

He was not a bad writer. One of his 
more celebrated essays recounted his 
monthlong stay in debtor’s prison. But 
he was a vastly better artist. His 
sketches of artists and politicians were 
ingenious and revealing. He drew large 
heads atop small bodies, and his cari- 
catures resembled those David Levine 
(1926-2009) would later draw for The 
New York Review of Books. 

His caricatures made him famous. 
The French poet and writer Theodore 
de Banville described them this way: 

“A heap of astonishing bizarre master- 
pieces — absurd, crazy, naive, insolent, 
charming — that had nothing to do 
with the art of Raphael and resembled 
the drawings of a wickedly smart 
child.” 


He was restless, always in motion. 
When the first commercial cameras 
appeared on the market, he became 
obsessed with them. The three inven- 
tions that defined modernity, he 
thought, were “photography, electrici- 
ty, and aeronautics.” 

He used his social connections to 
make images of Paris’s cultural elite, 
and sometimes also his raffish friends. 
At the height of his fame as a portrait 
photographer, he worked out of an 
extravagant studio that Begley de- 
scribes this way: 

“In the lobby on the ground floor, 
open to the boulevard, Nadar’s celebri- 
ty portraits were proudly displayed; on 
the third floor were two lavish salons; 
a corridor decorated with portraits- 
charge by Nadar led to the stairway up 
to the huge top-floor workspace, just as 
opulent as the salons and more spec- 
tacular. Water flowed in sheets down 
the outside of a large glass pane in the 
ceiling; it was piped into the studio, 
where it cascaded onto a boulder, 
cooling the room on hot summer days.” 


Baudelaire wrote that Nadar was 
“the most astonishing expression 
of vitality” and seemed to have 
“all the vital organs in double.” 


On top of the building was a lighted 
sign in red, a replica of Nadar’s by- 
then-famous signature, designed by 
Antoine Lumiere, the father of those 
cinematic pioneers the Lumiere broth- 
ers. The sign was “not so subtle by 
day,” Begley writes, “and positively 
bling when lit up by gas at night.” 

He was lucky to survive his aerial 
escapades. He flew beneath giant 
balloons, with guests in a wicker gon- 
dola with a kitchen, bathroom, wine 
cellar, printing press and darkroom. He 
was better at going up than coming 
down. There were serious scrapes as 
his balloon dragged across the earth 
before crash-landing in a field 25 miles 
east of Paris. 

Nadar was brave; he was a good 


friend; he was generous; he was mar- 
ried to the same woman for 55 years 
and took intense photographs of her at 
many stages of her life. Roland 
Barthes called one of these images, of 
Nadar’s aging wife in the years after 
she had had a stroke, “one of the loveli- 
est photographs in the world.” 

This story, in other words, would be 
hard to mangle, and Begley, whose 
previous book was a biography of John 
Updike, most assuredly does not. 

In this short biography, he finds 
room for well-designed detours into 
areas like the “ill-defined social posi- 
tion” of photographers, who “floated 
somewhere between artisan and tech- 
nician, merchant and shopkeeper — 
somewhere between working class and 
bourgeois.” 

“Instead of this absurd division into 
sexes,” Evelyn Waugh once said, “they 
ought to class people as static and 
dynamic.” Nadar’s dynamism — he 
made other men seem already on the 
embalmer’s table — transmits across 
the ages. 
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Sand, shells and seclusion on Padre Island 


Shoreline that is home 
to many sea turtles and 
birds gets few visitors 


BY JORDAN BREAL 

Last October, a friend and I, not quite 
ready to let go of summer’s languor, set 
out from Austin to spend a long weekend 
on a quiet stretch of sand. Four hours 
later, we were speeding across the John 
F. Kennedy Memorial Causeway just 
east of Corpus Christi, leaving the Texas 
mainland for the string of skinny islands 
that parallel its coast. Below us was the 
Laguna Madre, the shallow, super-salty 
pool protected from the brunt of the 
Gulf’s harassments, where sea grasses 
and trophy-size spotted sea trout flour- 
ish. Just ahead, the scarcely visited 
wilds of the world’s longest barrier is- 
land. 

Padre Island extends 115 miles down 
the Texas coast, nearly to the mouth of 
the Rio Grande. And though its most 
populous resort town, South Padre Is- 
land, is known for its thumping spring 
break bacchanalia, the majority of this 
unattached spit of land remains un- 
civilized in the other sense of the word. 
In between the modest clusters of 
seafood restaurants, souvenir shops, 
chain hotels and condos that anchor 
Padre’s northern and southern ends, is a 
stretch of feral shoreline where sand 
dunes are the only developments and 
sea turtles, ghost crabs and shorebirds 
the only residents. 

As anyone who has traveled any dis- 
tance to get to the edge of land knows, 
you want to see it immediately, even if 
it’s too late in the day to swim. So, with a 
mere hour of daylight left, we headed 
down island and didn’t slow up until we 
got to the park entrance station at Padre 
Island National Seashore. 

PINS, as it’s known, runs nearly 70 
miles long and welcomes only about 
600,000 visitors a year. And yet, its sell- 
ing points are universal in their appeal: 
soft white sands, a bounty of seashells, 
world-class windsurfing on the bay side, 
surf fishing robust enough to occasion 
an annual Sharkathon, a range of hab- 
itats that attracts more than 380 bird 
species, and the largest Kemp’s ridley 
sea turtle nesting site in the United 
States. 

And then there’s its seclusion. All but 
one of the park’s five named beaches are 
open to vehicular traffic, so if you have 
four-wheel drive and enough nerve, you 
can head miles out of range — far, far 
away from any facilities, cell towers or 
other human beings. And even if you 
don’t have either of those things, it’s 
easy enough to at least feel completely 
off the grid and claim your own private 
expanse of Padre. 

That first evening, it was just us and a 
handful of other late-hour loiterers 



The Novillo Line Camp is the last of three corrals erected by the final ranching dynasty on Padre Island, off the coast of southeastern Texas. 




Above, dogs and a fisherman on Little Shell Beach. Top, goat’s foot morning glories. 


walking along the waterline near the 
Malaquite Visitor Center. I was just as 
enamored of the purple-flowered rail- 
road vines that cascade over the dunes 
(and, in fact, hold them up) as I was by 
the thousands of pastel coquinas that 
shimmied to life every time the tide 
washed over their half-buried shells. 
Here, on pedestrians-only Closed Beach 
(also known as Malaquite Beach), the 
shore was pristine, not marred by tire 
tracks, but also not studded with the 
flawless lightning whelks and whole 
sand dollars that I’d heard were to be 
found on Little Shell and Big Shell 
beaches several miles south. 

We walked until we got to the row of 
pointy pylons marking the end of Closed 
Beach. On the other side, trucks with 
multiple fishing rods lashed to their 
grills and S.U.V.s pulling campers rum- 
bled through the sand. I wondered how 
many of them, if any, had made it the full 
60 miles to the Port Mansfield Channel, 
a man-made cut that split the island into 
two parts when it was created in 1962, 
the same year President John F. Ken- 
nedy signed an order establishing the 
National Seashore. I wondered just how 
many of those 60 miles we could reason- 
ably traverse in our two-wheel-drive 
rental. 

The next morning, plastic foam con- 
tainers filled with pastries from JB’s 
German Bakery and Cafe squeaked on 
the floorboard as we headed back to 
PINS. This time, we followed the park’s 
lone road to South Beach, where the 
pavement peters out but the sand is firm 
enough even for a sedan to navigate — 
for a few miles at least. At mile marker 5, 
we passed a stern advisory: “Warning! 
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4 Wheel Drive Vehicles Only. Soft Sand 
And Large Debris Ahead.” 

Since all beaches in Texas are consid- 
ered public highways and, thus, all the 
usual traffic laws apply, we pulled over 
to the shoulder, threw on the hazard 
lights and mulled the intelligence of con- 
tinuing. We watched a Prius, about a 
half-mile ahead, kick up some sand, then 
make a slow U-turn back toward terra 
firma. We were already without cell 
service, and I’d recently heard a cau- 
tionary tale that ended with a $1,300 
towing bill. We made a U-turn of our 
own, which I immediately regretted. 

A week before, I’d called the visitors’ 
center to ask for some tips and was 
transferred to Patrick Gumman, a long- 
time park ranger stationed here since 
2014. He told me that 90 percent of vis- 


itors explore only 10 percent of the park. 
Naturally, everyone heads for the beach, 
but PINS, which is no more than three 
miles across at its widest points, also 
has one of the largest remaining sec- 
tions of protected coastal prairie. 

Thanks to 200 years of cattle ranch- 
ing, more than half of Padre Island has 
remained as undeveloped as it was 
when the Coahauiltecan and 
Karankawan tribes made camp here 
seasonally through the mid-1800s. In 
1805, Padre Jose Nicolas Balli, a Spanish 
priest, was awarded the first known 
land grant for the narrow strip that now 
bears his name. He and his nephew 
quickly turned the untamed grass flats 
into a cattle ranch, a practice that the is- 
land’s subsequent landowners found to 
be more lucrative than development, at 
least until oil and gas leases and — 
eventually — preservation and tourism 
took precedence. Not long after the Na- 
tional Seashore was officially dedicated 
in April 1968, the last herd was shipped 
back to the mainland. 

Mr. Gumman suggested we trek out to 
the Novillo Line Camp, the last of three 
corrals erected by the island’s final 
ranching dynasty. The closer we got to 


Ninety percent of visitors 
explore only 10 percent of the 
park. Naturally, everyone heads 
for the beach. 


the peaked-roof driftwood structure, the 
higher the grasses rose. I remembered 
the ranger’s other bit of advice: Bring a 
stick and keep an eye out for 
rattlesnakes — all three types. As we 
sniffed around the lean-to that once 
served as the kitchen, it was easy to for- 
get we were on an island at all. The 
shoreline was out of sight, hidden by a 
high ridge of dunes, and the relatively 
flat, utterly treeless plains surrounding 
us had the same lonesome beauty as the 
remote backcountry of West Texas. But 
we could still hear the waves crashing 
out in the Gulf, and I couldn’t begrudge 
the 90 percenters for wanting to spend 
all of their time along the water’s edge. 

That evening, we ate fried shrimp and 
drank Mexican beer at Snoopy’s Pier, an 
open-air restaurant near the causeway, 
and decided we couldn’t head home 
without making a second attempt to get 
at least a little farther down the island. 

The next day, a Sunday, we returned 
to South Beach. Most of the other 
weekenders were heading in the oppo- 
site direction, back toward home. But 
the sand was still firm, as was my re- 
solve. I rolled down the windows and 
turned up the norteno music on the ra- 
dio. We got to the “Warning!” sign and 
kept going. I counted fewer tents 
wedged up against the dunes, and the 
surf fishers were farther between. The 
10-mile marker came and went — hello, 
Little Shell Beach ! 

Surprisingly, the sand at Little Shell 
was still well packed, but the debris was 
getting thicker. I noticed that all the ve- 
hicles we were passing were serious 
rigs with aggressive tires. I begrudg- 
ingly rolled to a stop short of the 15-mile 
marker, lest we puncture one — or four 
— of our own. We continued on foot for 
another couple of miles. The shells were 
little, as advertised, but the beachcomb- 
ing was like nothing I’d ever seen. Four 
currents converge here, which means 
loads of trash from around the world 
washes onto Padre’s midsection; only 


quarterly volunteer cleanups keep the 
place from resembling a landfill. We 
burned through a quick hour poking at 
strange things in the sand: coconuts, a 
Dutch prescription bottle, a refrigerator 
door, yogurt cups with labels in Arabic, 
and dozens of shoes, toothbrushes and 


bottles, most covered in gooseneck bar- 
nacles. 

I spent so much time with my head 
down, scanning for shells and treasure, 
that I wasn’t sure how far we’d wan- 
dered. I looked back and could no longer 
see our sedan. I looked ahead, farther 
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south toward Big Shell, and saw nothing 
but the open Gulf and the shore and the 
dunes. We were still 47 or 48 miles from 
the cut — and an additional 40 miles 
from the island’s end — but this was it, 
the quiet stretch we’d come for, our own 
private Padre. 
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